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Preface 


Although  this  book  is  concerned  with  tennis,  the  organization  and  methods  suggested 
can  be  used  in  the  teaching  of  other  individual  sports  of  like  character.     There  are  basic 
points  in  organizing  groups,  irrespective  of  the  sport  being  taught.     The  morale  of  a  unit  is 
dependent,  in  part,  upon  a  uniform  rate  of  rotation  from  station  to  station.     The  player  hit- 
ting balls,  for  example,  is  having  more  fun  than  the  player  retrieving  balls.    Automatic  ro- 
tation, at  the  end  of  a  specified  number  of  balls,  insures  fairness  to  all.    Students  retain  a 
feeling  of  individuality,  despite  a  group  situation,  when  the  instructor  makes  frequent  changes 
in  playing  units  according  to  individual  ability. 

As  co-authors  we  believe  in  group  teaching  and,  from  choice,  have  been  conducting 
classes  for  many  years  under  this  organization.     Underlying  our  teaching  methods  is  a  firm 
conviction  that  sound  fundamental  techniques,  practiced  in  an  atmosphere  of  action  and  fun, 
are  the  most  important  elements  in  creating,  building  and  maintaining  a  deep  and  lasting  in- 
terest in  tennis. 

Prior  to  writing  this  book  the  authors  sought  advice  from  teachers  of  tennis  as  to  its 
possible  content.     Every  effort  has  been  made  to  incorporate  all  suggestions  received.     Al- 
though the  list  is  too  long  to  permit  individual  acknowledgment  in  print,  the  authors  hope 
they  have  thanked  each  teacher  personally. 

Our  gratitude  is  extended  to  Dorothy  Jackson,  University  of  Toronto;  to  Clifford  Lewis, 
University  of  Georgia  and  to  Ethel  Watson,  Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College  for  reading 
the  entire  manuscript  and  for  making  excellent  suggestions  toward  its  improvement. 

Special  thanks  are  extended  to  Be  mice  Finger  and  her  students  at  Alabama  College 
for  Women  for  aid  in  checking  descriptions  and  for  general  editorial  assistance. 

My  personal  thanks  are  extended  to  Dorothy  Randle  for  her  unique  contribution  to  the 
book  and  to  Florence  Tenny,  University  of  Minnesota,  for  permission  to  use  certain  pictures. 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  B.  S.  Holden,  a  former  colleague  of  Dick  LeFevre's  at  George 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  for  pictures  of  Dick  LeFevre  and  his  students. 

Our  thanks  also  go  to  Dr.  Ted  Kohler  for  preparing  the  diagrams  used  in  the  book. 

We  wish  to  thank  the  United  States   Lawn  Tennis  Association  for  granting  us  permis- 
sion to  print  the  official  tennis  rules. 


Marjorie  Hillas 


Teachers  College 
April,  1955 
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CHAPTER  I 

Introduction 


The  problem  of  how  to  present  activities  to  a  group  of  students  in  order  to  secure 
their  most  effective  learning  is  one  which  confronts  all  physical  education  instructors.     This 
problem  is  particularly  acute  for  the  instructor  charged  with  the  teaching  of  activities  of  an 
individual  or  dual  nature.     Tennis  is  such  an  activity.     The  difficulties  frequently  facing  the 
tennis  instructor  in  addition  to  those  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  game,  are  lack  of  experi- 
ence in  teaching  the  activity  to  groups  of  students,  an  insufficient  number  of  tennis  courts, 
and  the  necessity  of  having  to  conduct  classes  indoors  during  inclement  weather. 

It  would  be  appropriate  here  to  define  the  term  group  as  it  is  used  throughout  the  text. 
A  group  is  composed  of  a  number  of  players  actively  participating  in  the  accomplishment  of 
a  common  purpose.     The  group,  then,  may  no  longer  be  described  as  such  when  the  number 
of  persons  present  precludes  active  participation  of  all.     For  this  reason,  the  number  of 
students  who  will  receive  effective  instruction  from  the  methods  presented  in  this  text  must 
necessarily  be  restricted  by  the  playing  space  available  to  permit  active  participation  of  all 
persons  concerned.     For  the  most  effective  group  action  this  number  must  be  determined  in 
terms  of  the  minimum  number  of  players  to  be  accommodated  by  the  activity  on  one  tennis 
court.    As  only  eight  players  may  practice  the  volleying  practice  routine  presented,  the  size 
of  the  group  must  therefore  be  determined  by  multiplying  this  number  by  the  number  of 
available  courts.    Since,  however,  twelve  players  may  actively  participate  in  the  other  prac- 
tice routines,  this  number  is  recommended  as  the  maximum  desirable  per  available  court. 

Because  it  is  administratively  unfeasible  and  educationally  questionable  to  hire  a  spe- 
cialist to  teach  each  activity  in  the  physical  education  program,  many  instructors  may  be  re- 
quired to  teach  tennis  who  are  inadequately  prepared  to  do  so.     These  instructors  need  a 
source  to  which  they  can  refer  to  ascertain  (1)  which  strokes  are  considered  fundamental 
and  essential  for  beginners,  and  the  reasons  why,  (2)  a  logical  description  of  the  mechanics 
of  these  strokes,  (3)  methods  for  organizing  the  class  so  that  these  strokes  may  be  taught 
and  (4)  how  the  available  space  may  be  used  most  effectively. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  text  to  provide  the  tennis  instructor  with  information  which 
will  help  him  overcome  these  difficulties.     In  addition  to  indicating  some  of  the  educationally 
sound  contributions  that  participation  in  tennis  can  make  to  the  individual,  and  a  brief  de- 
scription of  the  competencies  expected  of  qualified  tennis  instructors,  this  text  attempts  to 
provide  the  following: 

(1)  An  explanation  and  description  of  five  strokes  considered  essential  for  the  beginner's 
instruction. 

(2)  An  analysis  of  each  stroke  which  indicates  the  reasons  underlying  the  techniques 
described. 

(3)  A  method  of  continuous  evaluation  of  student  progress. 

(4)  Methods  of  organizing  the  group  which  provide  for:     (a)  continuous  purposeful  activity 
of  all  members  of  the  group;  (b)  maximum  use  of  facilities  available;  (c)  precautions 
against  the  possibility  of  injury  to  the  participants. 

(5)  A  method  which,  although  designed  for  use  on  the  tennis  court,  may  easily  be  adapted 
for  use  in  the  gymnasium. 

The  book  is  limited  to  a  consideration  of  information  and  methods  of  instruction  nec- 
essary for  the  instructor  to  teach  the  fundamental  skills  of  tennis  to  groups  of  students 
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lacking  these  skills.    That  limitations  are  imposed  by  the  necessity  for  teaching  a  group  of 
persons  under  frequently  inadequate  conditions  of  time  and  facilities  is  realized.     Physical 
educators  are  concerned  with  students  who  are  attempting  to  acquire  adequate  skills  which 
will  enable  them  to  play  tennis  with  satisfaction  to  themselves  and  to  their  opponents.     While 
individual  instruction  is  the  most  efficient  method  for  developing  players  of  championship 
caliber,  group  instruction  more  nearly  approximates  the  goals  of  physical  education  and 
should  be  viewed  from  that  standpoint.    This  practice  should  not  be  considered  as  a  neces- 
sary but  poor  substitute  for  individual  instruction.    Advantages  of  the  group  situation  for 
learning  to  play  tennis  not  found  in  individual  instruction  include: 

(1)  Students  may  be  spurred  to  greater  effort  in  striving  to  emulate  the  better  players  in 
the  group. 

(2)  Group  interaction  may  facilitate  the  learning  of  the  activity. 

(3)  Lead-up  games  involving  several  players  contribute  to  the  learning  of  each  skill. 

(4)  Competition  is  available  at  different  levels  of  ability. 

(5)  The  individual  student  feels  less  self-conscious  among  other  pupils  of  comparable 
ability. 

(6)  Incentive  is  gained  for  self-improvement. 

(7)  The  presentation  of  material  to  a  group  is  a  time -saver  for  the  instructor  and  students. 
The  questions  asked  during  the  explanation  may  correct  and  clarify  indistinct  or  wrong 
impressions  held  by  other  students. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  this  book  is  written  primarily  for  tennis  instructors  and 
for  students  preparing  for  professional  leadership  in  physical  education  and  recreation. 


CHAPTER  II 

Tennis  in  Education 


Brief  History 

The  study  of  any  activity  is  enhanced  by  at  least  a  brief  glimpse  into  its  origin  and  the 
relationship  of  its  historical  development  to  its  present  status.     An  appraisal  of  the  origin 
and  history  of  the  game  of  tennis   reveals  the  difficulty  of  determining  exact  periods  in  its 
development  because  of  its  gradual  evolution  from  a  number  of  games  from  different  local- 
ities. 

As  the  game  was  played  through  the  centuries,  better  and  harder  balls  were  developed, 
and  consequently  some  protective  devices,  in  the  form  of  leather  gloves,  parchment  tambou- 
rines, and  "battoirs",  the  first  elementary  rackets,  were  introduced. 

Although  most  historians  of  the  game  attribute  the  greatest  influence  in  its  develop- 
ment to  be  the  French  "jeu  de  paume",  the  first  known  treatise  on  tennis  was  published  in 
Italy  in  1555. 

The  origin  of  terms  is  as  vague  as  the  history  of  the  game.     Why  is  the  game  called 
"Tennis"?     Is  it  from  the  French  word  "Tenez"?     Is  it  honoring  the  city  "La  Ville  de  Tennis" 
for  the  manufacture  of  a  superior  type  of  ball  used  in  the  game?     Is  there  another  explana- 
tion? 

A  plausible  explanation  for  the  term  love  can  be  made  if  one  remembers  that  England 
adopted  the  court  tennis  game  from  France.    In  tennis,  love  means  zero  or  nothing  and  a 
zero  marked  on  a  score  card  resembles  an  egg.     The  French  work  for  egg  is  "l'oeuf"  -  the 
English  pronunciation  of  this  word  could  be  "love". 

Another  unsolved  mystery  is  the  system  of  scoring.     There  must  have  been  a  good  rea- 
son for  selecting  fifteen  as  the  scoring  unit.    Unfortunately  the  reason  has  been  lost  and 
historians  have  failed  to  document  it  in  the  numerous  attempts  at  explanation. 

Purists  of  the  game  will  insist  that  "real"  tennis  is  the  court  tennis  as  we  know  it 
today.     The  spread  of  the  indoor  version  of  the  game  known  as  "jeu  de  courte  paume",  was 
inhibited  by  the  high  cost  of  construction  of  the  courts.    The  outdoor  version,  "jeu  de  longue 
paume"  grew  in  popularity  until  1600.     Tennis  became  so  popular  in  England  in  the  Fourteenth 
Century  that  Edward  III  and  Richard  II  issued  interdictions  against  it.     The  people  were  neg- 
lecting to  practice  archery,  an  art  of  warfare,  in  favor  of  playing  tennis. 

Further  historical  development  of  tennis  will  be  concerned  here  with  the  outdoor  game 
since  the  indoor,  or  court  tennis  game,  has  become  nearly  extinct. 

Like  the  origin  of  its  somewhat  dubious  ancestors,  that  of  the  game  of  lawn  tennis 
seems  to  be  somewhat  obscure.    Most  authorities  agree  that  it  combines  elements  of  court 
tennis,  rackets  and  badminton  in  a  game  designed  to  be  played  on  a  marked  outdoor  court. 
The  first  lawn  tennis  courts  approximated  the  size  of  a  badminton  court.    The  early  version 
of  scoring  was  by  single  points  rather  than  by  fifteens. 

Major  Walter  C.  Wingfield  is  considered  to  be  the  father  of  the  modern  game  of  lawn 
tennis.    A  set  of  six  rules  governed  his  original  game.     It    could  be  a  singles  or  doubles 
game;  only  the  serving  side  could  score;  the  serve  to  be  good  had  to  land  in  the  back  court 
(the  reverse  of  modern  tennis);    the  receiver  was  permitted  to  volley  the  serve;  15  points 
constituted  a  game.     The  court  was  hour  glass  shaped;  60  feet  long,  30  feet  wide  at  the 
baselines  and  21  feet  at  the  center  line.     (Contrast  today's  court.    Diagram  1.) 
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DIAGRAM    AND    DIMENSIONS  OF  TENNIS    COURT 
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In  1875,  the  All  England  Croquet  Club  sponsored  outdoor  or  lawn  tennis  at  Wimbledon 
with  the  first  of  the  now  famous  Wimbledon  tournaments  being  held  in  1877.     The  rules,  by 
now,  were  beginning  to  resemble  the  rules  in  vogue  today;  a  court  78  feet  by  27  feet;  court 
tennis  scoring;  deuce  and  advantage  to  decide  tied  scores;  the  serve  had  to  land  in  the  fore- 
court; the  server  had  two  serves  and  the  net  was  3  feet  3  inches  at  the  center  and  5  feet  at 
the  poles. 

Winfield's  game  became  very  popular  in  England  and  was  soon  carried  to  other  parts 
of  the  world  by  British  army  officers.    It  was  from  these  officers  in  Bermuda  that  a  Miss 
Mary  Outerbridge  learned  the  game  and  received  equipment  for  playing  it.    On  her  return 
home  she  established  the  first  tennis  court  in  the  United  States  at  the  Staten  Island  Cricket 
and  Baseball  Club  in  the  spring  of  1874. 
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It  was  not  long  before  the  game  was  being  played  in  the  Eastern  states,  and  soon 
tournaments  and  matches  were  being  held.     Many  disagreements  over  rules,  size  and  weight 
of  balls,  height  of  the  net,  etc.,  eventually  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  United  States  Na- 
tional Lawn  Tennis  Association  on  May  21st,  1881,  in  New  York  City.     This  association  was 
universally  accepted  as  the  governing  body  for  matters  relating  to  rules  and  decisions  for 
tennis  in  the  United  States.     It  was  at  this  meeting  that  plans  were  made  for  the  first  recog- 
nized national  tournament  which  was  held  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,   August  21,   1881. 

Interest  in  tennis  increased  in  the  United  States  and  throughout  the  world  until  wider 
horizons  were   sought  for  competition.     In  1900,  Dwight  Davis  donated  a  cup  for  international 
competition.     Matches  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  for  this  cup  eventually 
expanded  to  include  as  many  as  thirty  nations  in  regular  Davis  Cup  competition.     The 
Wightman  Cup  is  the  feminine  counterpart  for  international  competition,  although  on  a  very 
limited  basis.     In  1920,  Hazel  Hotchkiss   Wightman,  a  former  national  singles  champion, 
suggested  the  idea  of  competition  between  Great  Britain,  France  and  the  United  States. 
Three  years  later  Great  Britain  sent  a  team  to  the  United  States  and  started  the  Wightman 
Cup  Competition  which  has  continued  ever  since,  except  for  the  war  years. 

The  Intercollegiate  Lawn  Tennis  Association  was  organized  in  1883,  with  representa- 
tives from  Amherst,  Brown,  Harvard,  Trinity  and  Yale.     As  the  secondary  schools  usually 
follow  the  practices  of  the  colleges,  it  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  the  first  interscholastic 
tennis  championships  were  played  in  1908. 

From  these  modest  beginnings  has  developed  a  game  which  is  being  played  universally, 
from  the  playground  and  school  to  the  club  and  university  on  a  local,  intersectional,  national 
and  international  basis. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE   EDUCATIONAL  PROCESS 

Any  description  of  the  contributions  which  tennis  can  make  to  the  development  of  the 
child  must  necessarily  depend  upon  certain  important  qualifications.    Physical  educators 
have  been  claiming  or  implying  for  years  that  participation  in  games  and  sports  assured 
those  favorable  outcomes  with  which  we  are  all  familiar:    health,  good  sportsmanship,  fair 
play,  good  citizenship,  etc.     A  more  rational  and  realistic  approach  to  the  situations  created 
in  the  games  and  sports  programs  would  reveal  this  not  necessarily  true  at  all.    How  fre- 
quent the  incidence  of  poor  sportsmanship,  the  taking  of  unfair  advantage,  cheating,  and  the 
like  occurs  in  various  contests,  is  readily  apparent  to  one  familiar  with  these  contests. 
Would  it  not  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  games  and  sports  provide  many  opportunities, 
under  competent  guidance  and  supervision,  for  the  learning  of  those  qualities  recognized  as 
desirable  ? 

CONTRIBUTIONS     TO     PHYSICAL     DEVELOPMENT 

It  has  been  well  established  that  physical  growth  and  development  are  dependent  upon 
regular  participation  in  big  muscle  activities.     That  the  game  of  tennis  can  supply  these  is 
apparent  in  the  running,  jumping  and  striking  activities  which  make  up  the  game.    Perhaps 
no  other  popular,  non-contact  American  game  provides  as  vigorous  and  widely  diversified 
a  variety  of  big  muscle  activities  as  does  tennis. 

The  necessity  of  developing  good  hand-eye  coordination  is  vital  to  the  attainment  of  any 
degree  of  success  in  tennis.     Even  the  minimum  essentials  of  serve,  ground  strokes  and 
volley  require  the  ability  to  see  the  ball,  judge  its  speed  and  distance,  and  accommodate  for 
them  in  the  ensuing  stroke.     The  rank  beginner  realizes  this  quickly  in  his  first  attempts  at 
hitting  even  a  relatively  slowly  moving  ball  from  a  stationary  position.    Fortunately  for  the 
individual  and  the  game,  however,  this  coordination  is  rapidly  gained  as  the  player  applies 
himself  to  learning  to  play. 
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The  necessity  of,  and  the  opportunities  for,  developing  good  physical  condition,  stamina 
and  endurance  will  soon  become  apparent  to  the  learner  as  he  begins  to  master  the  rudiments 
of  the  game  and  is  able  to  keep  the  ball  in  play.     Regular  participation  in  an  active  game  of 
tennis,  unless  it  is  carried  to  the  limits  of  exhaustion,  will  improve  the  physical  condition  of 
the  individual  at  any  level  of  skill,  from  the  dub  to  the  expert.    This  fact  provides  an  addi- 
tional incentive  to  those  who  plan  for  physical  recreation  activities. 

A  feature  of  the  game  which  may  contribute  to  its  popularity  is  the  fact  that  it  tends  to 
equalize  the  physical  disparities  of  size  and  weight  which  frequently  force  the  small  or  slight 
player  from  other  activities.     While  there  are  still  disadvantages  of  being  small  in  stature  in 
tennis,  these  disadvantages  may  be  compensated  for  by  increased  agility  and  speed.    Players 
who  are  too  small  to  participate  safely  in  such  sports  as  football  and  basketball  have  achieved 
international  fame  as  tennis  players. 

Since  physical  discrepancies  may  be  compensated  for  so  readily  by  qualities  of  cour- 
age, perseverance,  and  application,  tennis  may  be   said  to  be  more  truly  democratic  in 
character  than  most  other  sports. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  MENTAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Present-day  educators  recognize  the  interrelatedness  of  physical  and  mental  develop- 
ment.   Achievement  of  skill  involves  mental  as  well  as  physical  learning.     When  the  player 
has  improved  in  ability  to  the  point  that  he  will  be  in  actual  competition  with  another,  tennis 
then  provides  an  active  medium  for  developing  concentration,  planning  and  mental  acuity. 

As  the  individual  achieves  some  mastery  of  the  game  and  is  able  to  make  his  strokes 
with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy  and  speed,  he  soon  discovers  the  necessity  for  the  intelligent 
direction  of  these  strokes.     Successful  playing  involves  the  analysis  of  one's  own  and  the 
opponent's  strengths  and  weaknesses  and  employment  of  the  results  of  this  analysis  for  the 
most  effective  results.     An  opponent  who  tires  quickly  can  be  made  to  run,  and  an  opponent 
with  a  discernible  weakness  can  have  this  weakness  exploited. 

Participation  in  tennis  with  opponents  of  approximately  equal  ability  provides  oppor- 
tunities for  concentration  and  exercise  of  the  player's  mental  alertness  and  acuity  supplied 
by  few  other  games.     When  the  match  has  started,  the  player  is  entirely  on  his  own.    There 
can  be  no  substitution,  time  out,  or  rest  in  the  dugout  or  on  the  bench.     Every  stroke  requires 
careful  concentration  and  judgment.     The  player  who  becomes  careless  or  thoughtless  in 
play  is  usually  the  one  defeated. 

Tennis,  under  competent  supervision  and  guidance,  provides  competition  in  a  highly 
desirable  form,  in  which  abilities  may  be  evenly  matched,  the  dangers  of  body  contact  absent, 
and  the  elements  of  mental  alertness,  concentration  and  strategic  thinking  encouraged.    The 
player  soon  becomes  aware  of  the  almost  limitless  possibilities  for  the  improvement  of  his 
game  and  the  challenges  to  his  perseverance  and  courage. 

CONTRIBUTIONS     TO     THE      DEVELOPMENT 
OF     EMOTIONAL     STABILITY 

It  is  that  characteristic  of  the  game  of  tennis  which  permits  its  careful  supervision  by 
the  competent  teacher  that  makes  it  a  valuable  instrument  for  helping  in  the  development  of 
emotional  stability.    Any  claim  that  tennis,  or  any  physical  activity,  has  inherent  in  it  the 
power  to  produce  emotional  stability  or  other  favorable  character  traits  by  participation 
alone  is  the  product  of  wishful  thinking.    An  activity  which  provides  many  opportunities  for 
the  competent  teacher  to  foster  and  develop  control  and  direction  of  emotions,  through  so- 
cially acceptable  channels,  in  what  may  frequently  be  highly  emotionalized  situations,  is  one 
with  which  the  tennis  teacher  is  charged.    In  the  course  of  a  hotly  contested  match  there  will 
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be  many  situations  in  which  the  individual  is  called  upon  to  make  the  honest,  or  dishonest 
decision.     There  will  be  many  opportunities  for  him  to  take  unfair  advantage  of  his  opponent, 
or  to  display  undesirable  manifestations  of  emotion.    How  many  times  have  we  seen  or  heard 
of  players  throwing  their  rackets  in  disgust,  or  of  complaining  bitterly  about  a  decision?     It 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  teacher  to  make  meaningful  the  significance  and  undesirability  of 
these  actions. 

CONTRIBUTIONS     TO     SOCIAL     DEVELOPMENT 

Tennis,  properly  supervised  and  conducted,  can  provide  opportunities  for  individuals 
of  all  ages  and  all  walks  of  life  to  compete  and  associate  in  wholesome,  socially  desirable 
situations,  the  year  around,  indoors  and  out. 

With  leisure  time  needs  of  present-day  society  becoming  increasingly  demanding,  re- 
sponsible citizens  and  educators  realize  the  necessity  of  developing  wholesome  recreational 
activities  to  meet  these  needs.     That  these  recreational  activities  should  be  taught  early  in 
life  is  becoming  increasingly  apparent  as  adults  too  frequently  find  themselves  ill  equipped 
to  participate  in  these  activities,  or  otherwise  to  utilize  this  time  profitably. 

The  preceding  descriptions  of  the  contributions  which  the  game  of  tennis  can  make  to 
the  educational  process  at  nearly  every  age  level  as  a  year  around  activity  suggests  its 
value  as  a  recreative  leisure -time  activity.     The  game  can  be  taught  early  in  life  and  pro- 
vides an  activity  which  can  be  participated  in  with  increasing  enjoyment  and  satisfaction 
throughout  life.    Its  adaptability  to  the  developmental  and  recreative  needs  of  nearly  every 
age  level  makes  it  admirably  suitable  as  an  activity  of  high  carry-over  value. 


CHAPTER  III 

The  Qualified  Instructor 

In  the  preceding  chapter  an  attempt  was  made  to  reveal  the  breadth  and  scope  of 
tennis  as  it  has  developed  from  its  origins  to  its  status  today.    It  has  been  demonstrated  how 
the  game  is  played  from  childhood  very  nearly  to  the  grave,  by  both  sexes,  the  year  round, 
indoors  and  out,  in  schools,  public  parks,  private  clubs,  in  local,  state,  sectional,  national 
and  international  settings.    It  was  shown  how  the  game  of  tennis,  under  competent  super- 
vision and  leadership,  provides  opportunities  for  developing  the  physical,  mental,  emotional 
and  social  capacities  of  the  individual  to  a  degree  equalled  by  few  if  any  other  games  or 
sports. 

REQUIRED     COMPETENCIES     OF     THE     INSTRUCTOR     OF     TENNIS 

Proper  guidance  and  supervision  of  learning  experiences  in  the  game  situation  pre- 
sumes a  competent  instructor.     The  qualified  tennis  instructor  possesses  the  same  degree 
of  professional  competence  expected  of  all  teachers.     He  is  unique  only  in  that  his  major 
area  is  physical  education;  his  specialty,  the  game  of  tennis.    In  order  that  the  conscientious 
tennis  instructor  may  examine  and  analyze  his  own  qualifications,  certain  competencies  have 
been  determined  which  will  help  guide  this  self-examination.    These  are  organized  under  the 
headings  of  lesson  planning,  methods  of  teaching,  knowledges,  skills,  and  attitudes  as  follows: 

Lesson  Planning  -  The  instructor  must  be  sufficiently  competent  to: 
(l)Plan  each  unit  of  work  in  terms  of  established  objectives. 

(2)  Progress  logically  from  lesson  to  lesson. 

(3)  Explain  and  to  demonstrate  the  theoretical  and  practical  aspects  of  the  game. 

(4)  Understand  group  organization  and  be  prepared  to  make  changes  in  units  during  the 
instructional  period. 

(5)  Utilize  accepted  motivating  devices  to  initiate  and  maintain  student  interest. 
Methods  of  Teaching  -  The  instructor  must  have  the  general  knowledge  and  ability  to: 

(1)  Give  effective  and  meaningful  explanation  and  demonstration  of  the  knowledges  and 
skills  of  tennis. 

(2)  Use  and  operate  various  teaching  aids  such  as  motion  picture  projectors,  slide  film 
projectors,  and  bulletin  boards. 

(3c)  Select  appropriate  teaching  materials  such  as  motion  picture  films,  film  strips,  and 
still  pictures. 

(4)  Make  effective  use  of  student  demonstration  of  practice  unit  functions. 

(5)  Detect  and  correct  faulty  techniques. 

(p)  Recognize  individual  differences  and  to  group  players  according  to  level  of  ability. 

(7)  Provide  effective  learning  situations  by  discrete  use  of  practice  and  demonstration 
periods. 

(8)  Recognize  individual  improvement  and  to  keep  materials  appropriate  to  the  level  of 
achievement. 
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(9)  Select  or  improvise  lead-up  games  which  incorporate  the  skill  being  learned. 

(10)  Make  effective  use  of  evaluative  devices  such  as  the  form  analysis  chart  and  the 
backboard  rally  test. 

Knowledges   -  The  instructor  must  have   specific  knowledge  of: 

(3s)  The  rules,  regulations,  scoring,  etiquette  and  strategy  of  tennis  for  both  singles  and 
doubles. 

(2)  Various  types  of  facilities  and  equipment:     (a)  availability,  serviceability,  cost  and 
repair  of  various  court  surfaces,  nets,  net  posts,  backstops,  practice  boards  and  their 
appropriate  locations;  (b)  use  of  gymnasium,  nets,  marking  and  walls;  (c)  availability, 
serviceability,  cost  and  repair  of  frames,  strings,  presses,  balls  and  wearing  apparel. 

(3)  The  history  of  the  game,  and  interesting  facts  in  its  development  and  current  happen- 
ings, such  as  national  tournaments,  Davis  Cup  matches,  etc. 

(4)  The  purposes  of  the  various  strokes  of  the  game. 

(5)  The  fundamentally  sound  elements  upon  which  the  strokes  are  based. 

(6)  The  necessary  interrelationships  of  the  various  elements  of  the  stroke,  such  as  foot- 
work and  stance  with  the  swing,  and  grip  with  the  stroke. 

(7)  The  necessity  for  mastering  form  in  the  early  stages  of  development  of  the  game. 

(B)  Common  errors  of  grip,  stance,  footwork,  and  stroke  and  ability  to  anticipate  and 
correct  them. 

C9)  A  wide  variety  of  illustrative  approaches  to  skill  techniques  for  use  with  those 
who  may  be  experiencing  difficulty  with  them. 

(10)  Elementary  tactics  and  strategy  of  tennis  for  singles  and  doubles. 

(i4)  Those  skills  necessary  for  the  elementary  and  advanced  player. 

(^2)  A  wide  variety  of  motivational  devices  such  as  lead-up  games,  motion  pictures,  and 
tournaments. 

(13)  The  techniques  of  valid,  objective  test  construction. 

Skills  -  The  instructor  should  have  the  ability  to: 

(1)  Execute  for  demonstration,  all  prescribed  strokes  properly. 

(2)  Play  the  game  at  the  advanced  level.     This  involves  the  effective,  coordinated  use  of 
all  strokes,  strategy,  and  tactics  of  the  game  described  in  Chapters  V-XI. 

(3)  Exhibit  those  desirable  attitudes  and  emotions  in  play  which  mark  the  good  competitor 
and  sportsman. 

(4)  Plan  and  conduct  tournaments  and  exhibitions. 
Attitudes  -  He  must  have  the  ability  and  the  desire  to: 

(l)Win  or  lose  gracefully. 

(2)  Play  tennis  as  a  recreative  activity. 

(3)  Improve  his  ability  as  a  player  and  teacher. 

(4)  Promote  the  game  of  tennis  as  a  worthwhile  and  interesting  activity. 


CHAPTER  IV 

Class  Presentation 


It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  book  to  outline  a  unit  plan  governing  the  activities  of  each 
period  to  the  letter,  but  rather  to  provide  the  instructor  with  a  thorough  explanation  of  the 
elementary  skills  of  tennis  and  a  method  of  organizing  these  skills  for  their  most  effective 
learning  by  the  students.    It  is  recognized  that  every  teaching  situation  is  unique  in  terms  of 
length  of  period,  frequency  of  meeting,  facilities,  number  of  students  and  so  forth.    Methods 
of  unit  planning  are  therefore  presented  in  general  terms  which  may  be  interpreted  and  ap- 
plied to  various  specific  teaching  situations. 

In  presenting  activities  to  a  class,  there  are  certain  essentials  which  should  always 
be  included  and  certain  precautions  which  should  be  observed. 

These  include: 

(l)The  explanation,  in  concise  terms,  should  be  followed  immediately  by  student  activity. 

(2)  An  activity  should  not  be  interrupted  with  too  frequent  explanation  and  correction. 

(3)  Questions  should  be  encouraged  from  the  group  during  the  initial  explanation.     Empha- 
size that  no  question  is  too  simple  if  meaning  is  not  clear. 

(4)  Since  students  respond  to  different  approaches,  the  instructor  should  vary  his  method 
of  presentation. 

Demonstration 

The  importance  of  good  demonstration  to  the  learning  of  motor  skills  should  not  be 
underestimated.    As  the  learner  is  introduced  to  a  new  activity  his  entire  concept  is  con- 
ditioned by  the  caliber  of  the  demonstration  he  observes.    In  order  that  the  instructor  employ 
the  demonstration  technique  as  effectively  as  possible,  some  of  the  more  important  funda- 
mentals of  demonstration  are  presented: 

(1)  Organize  the  demonstration  ahead  of  time  in  terms  of  the  number  of  pupils,  the  avail- 
able space  and  the  specific  purpose  of  the  demonstration. 

(2)  The  group  should  be  kept  intact  while  the  instructor  explains  and  demonstrates  the 
purpose  of  the  lesson. 

(3)  As  soon  as  possible,  the  students  should  become  active  participants. 

(4)  The  use  of  student  demonstrators  can  be  very  effective  in  certain  situations. 

Group  Organization  for  Practice 

Organization  for  practice  of  each  of  the  fundamental  skills  must  provide  opportunity 
for  maximum  activity,  exploration  and  experimentation  in  the  skill,  mutual  constructive 
criticism  of  the  activity  among  students,  and  between  students  and  instructors  and  constant 
student -instructor  evaluation  of  the  activity. 

How  the  group  may  be  organized  for  the  practice  of  each  skill  is  described  in  the 
chapters  devoted  to  the  specific  skills  to  be  learned.     The  basis  for  group  organization  will 
be  the  breakdown  into  three  and  four  student  "coaching  units"  for  the  purpose  of  practic- 
ing and  refining  the  skills. '  The  flexibility  of  this  unit  organization  will  nermit  frequent 
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interchange  of  players  from  unit  to  unit  as  interests  and  levels  of  ability  vary,  thus  providing 
the  exposure  of  each  student  to  a  variety  of  viewpoints  and  playing  characteristics. 

Selecting  one  unit  to  demonstrate  serves  a  dual  purpose.    As  this  unit  receives  its  in- 
structions before  the  entire  group,  all  the  students  are  exposed  to  the  explanation.     As  the 
demonstrators  rotate  and  exchange  duties  questions  may  be  asked  if  anyone  is  in  doubt  about 
anything  in  the  demonstration.     After  a  brief  question  period,  the  instructor  should  permit 
the  class  to  form  into  the  desired  units  for  practice  of  the  skill. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  the  instructor  to  observe  the  students  carefully  during  the 
first  few  practice  periods  in  order  to  help  them  group  themselves  into  units  of  comparable 
ability.    The  teaching  progressions  are  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  lacking  the  funda- 
mental skills  of  tennis,  from  the  most  unskilled  beginner  to  the  one  nearly  ready  for  active 
competition.    It  is  necessary  that  each  student  has  an  activity  to  practice  which  is  difficult 
enough  to  motivate  his  earnest  efforts  and  yet  not  so  difficult  as  to  discourage  him. 

■ 

Factors  Basic  to  Court  Groupings 

The  number  of  players  assigned  to  specific  courts  is  very  important  in  group  instruc- 
tion.    The  instructor  should  consider  this  factor  when  preparing  his  lesson  plan  as  the  num- 
ber, per  court,  should  be  determined  by  what  is  being  taught  and  the  level  of  skill  of  players. 
Suppose,  for  example,  that  he  has  3  courts  and  a  class  of  24  students.    If  all  the  players  need 
individual  practice  in  serving  he  could  assign  8  to  each  court;  if,  however,  the  skill  level 
varies  within  the  group,  he  could  assign  1Z  to  one  court  for  practice  under  his  direct  super- 
vision, 8  to  another  court  for  individual  practice  with  instructions  to  rotate,  at  stated  inter- 
vals, with  the  4  players  on  a  third  court  who  could  be  playing  the  official  game. 

The  age  and  emotional  stability  of  players  is  another  determining  factor.    Rackets  may 
become  lethal  weapons  in  the  hands  of  the  unthinking.     When  the  action  is  limited  for  the 
hitter  and  the  tosser,  as  is  the  case  in  the  first  practice  organization  for  forehand  and  back- 
hand drives,  12  players  can  be  grouped  on  one  court.    As  soon  as  the  tosser  sets-up  balls 
from  behind  the  net  and  the  hitter  is  required  to  move  sideways  or  up  and  back  for  balls,  the 
number  of  players  per  court,  should  be  reduced  one  unit. 

It  is  an  erroneous  assumption  to  believe  that  the  level  of  skill  is  always  the  lowest  on 
the  court  with  the  largest  number  of  players.    An  advanced  group,  working  on  court  coverage 
and  with  a  fast  rotation  of  players,  can  be  organized  with  ten  or  more  players  on  one  court. 

Consideration  should  also  be  given  to  the  system  of  rotation  so  that  the  same  players 
do  not  always  work  together.     This  factor  is  less  important  in  the  beginning  stages  when  the 
tosser  is  stationed  near  the  hitter  and  is  not  required  to  judge  distance  and  speed  of  the  toss. 
It  is  very  important  when  players  are  attempting  to  keep  a  ball  in  play. 

Some  teachers  think  it  is  necessary  to  have  all  students  physically  active  for  an  entire 
lesson.     They  forget  that  some  students  learn  faster  by  watching  other  students  in  action  and 
that  all  players  can  profit  from  hearing  repeated  coaching  hints.     In  group  instruction  the 
emphasis  should  be  to  keep  all  students  organized  so  none  wander  around  aimlessly. 

Visual  and  Mechanical  Aids  as  Teaching  Devices 

The  primary  use  of  visual  aids  in  teaching  tennis  is  to  provide  a  means  of  orienting  the 
student  to  the  game.     The  visual  aid  which  best  serves  this  purpose,  next  to  an  actual  exhibi- 
tion of  the  game  by  experts,  is  the  moving  picture.    Its  effectiveness  as  a  method  of  instruc- 
tion is  limited  for  a  number  of  reasons:     students  cannot  imitate  movements  while  the  film 
is  being  shown;  projection  facilities  are  rarely  adjacent  to  the  instructional  areas;  projec- 
tion equipment  may  interfere  with  class  activity;  not  many  films  are  designed  for  instruction. 
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These  are  only  some  of  the  limitations.    As  a  motivating  agent,  however,  having  students 
watch  recognized  champions  in  action  may  provide  more  stimulation  than  the  instructor  can 
create  verbally  or  by  demonstration. 

Slow-motion  moving  pictures  may  prove  effective  when  the  skills  being  demonstrated 
at  normal  speed  prove  too  complex  or  too  fast  for  the  student  to  see  accurately. 

Of  secondary  importance,  but  of  some  significance,  is  the  function  performed  by  the 
less  effective  visual  aids,  the  film  strip  and  still  pictures,  whether  presented  by  opaque  pro- 
jector, viewed  singly  or  mounted  in  groups  on  bulletin  boards. 

Film  Strips.    The  film  strip  can  provide  a  significant  contribution  to  instruction.    Its 
chief  value  for  teaching  tennis  is  that  it  shows  body  relationships  at  various  stages  of  the 
complete  movement,  and,  as  it  is  manually  operated,  the  instructor  may  show  each  picture 
as  long  as  he  may  desire.    Unless  the  instructor  wishes  to  make  his  own  film  strip,  there  is 
only  one  commercially  available  film  strip  for  teaching  tennis  at  the  present  time.    This 
film  strip  is  listed,  with  a  descriptive  paragraph,  in  Selected  Tennis  Films. 

Still  Pictures.     Still  pictures,  cartoons,  diagrams,  charts,  etc.,  serve  primarily  as 
motivational  devices  in  teaching  tennis.    If  motion  pictures  and  film  strips  are  not  available 
a  carefully  selected  series  of  photographs  could  be  presented  to  the  class  by  means  of  opaque 
projection,  but  this  will  prove  a  relatively  ineffective  means  of  providing  orientational  or 
instructional  material.     Still  pictures,  if  used  to  supplement  material  already  provided  by 
motion  picture  or  demonstration,  may  help  emphasize  a  particular  point  being  stressed. 

The  use  of  diagrams  on  a  blackboard  provides  an  effective  means  of  presenting  the 
different  parts  of  the  tennis  court,  and  later  in  the  pupil's  development,  for  demonstrating 
tennis  strategy. 

Mechanical  Aids 

Mechanical  aids  of  established  practicality  are  three  in  number.    The  backboard,  the 
commercially  developed  Serano  Robot  ball  throwing  machine,  and  the  Stow  Stroke  Developer. 

The  backboard  is  for  ordinary  purposes  the  most  practical  and  useful  of  the  three.  It 
is  relatively  easy  and  inexpensive  to  construct;  in  some  cases  even  a  wall  of  a  building  may 
be  used. 

Backboards  are  very  useful  as  teaching  aids  in  that  the  student  may  practice  against 
the  board,  interesting  lead-up  games  may  be  played  against  it,  and  it  may  be  used  for  the 
testing  of  pupils.    In  addition  to  the  advantages  of  low  initial  cost  and  maintenance,  the  back- 
board can  accommodate  more  than  one  person  at  a  time. 

The  Serano  Robot  is  a  rather  expensive  machine  designed  to  throw  balls  to  the  student 
at  a  height  and  speed  determined  by  the  operator.     When  filled  with  balls,  the  machine  oper- 
ates automatically,  permitting  the  instructor  to  give  his  full  attention  to  the  student.    As  a 
device  for  facilitating  group  instruction  it  is  less  effective  in  that  movement  on  the  court 
may  be  limited  by  the  machine.    It  is  an  excellent  device  for  self -practice  or  when  used  by 
the  instructor  to  test  individual  players.     Write  to  the  Tennis  Machine  Company,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  for  further  information.    The  Tom  Stow  Stroke  Developer  gives  concentrated  prac- 
tice in  ground  strokes  or  service.    The  equipment  can  be  assembled  easily  and  the  ball  height 
adjusted  for  the  desired  practice.     The  balls  are  attached  to  elastic  lines  thus  eliminating 
needless  chasing  after  balls.     Full  details  of  the  Stroke  Developer  may  be  obtained  from  Tom 
Stow,  Tunnel  Road,  Berkeley  5,  California. 
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Ways  and  Means  of  Evaluating  Student  Progress 

The  complex  problem  of  the  evaluation  of  these  activities  is  not  one  which  can  be 
solved  for  each  instructor  in  every  teaching  situation.     Valid  evaluation  must  be  based  upon 
the  objectives  of  the  program.     Of  course,  the  theme  of  this  text  is  the  teaching  of  tennis, 
and  the  acquiring  of  a  satisfactory  degree  of  skill  in  playing  tennis  therefore  becomes  a 
significant  objective.     For  the  physical  educator  teaching  the  activity,  however,  this  is  but 
one  of  the  objectives  of  the  program.     When  restricting  comment  to  the  evaluation  of  skill  in 
playing  tennis,  the  importance  of  correct  form  in  executing  the  strokes   should  be   stressed. 
It  is  essential  that  good  form,  or  the  proper  mechanics  of  motion,  be  observed  from  the  very 
beginning  of  practice,  even  though  accuracy  at  first  may  suffer. 

With  good  form  established  as  one  of  our  objectives,  it  becomes  necessary  to  devise 
some  method  of  evaluating  the  degree  to  which  the  student  displays  this  form  in  executing 
tennis  strokes.    One  method  employed  by  all  teachers  is  simple  observation,  or  a  purely 
subjective  means  of  assessing  the  form  observed.     Modern  methods  of  evaluation  attempt  to 
achieve  the  highest  degree  of  objectivity  feasible:    therefore  some  technique  should  be  em- 
ployed which  minimizes  or  regulates,  purely  subjective  judgment.    One  such  device  is  the 
rating  scale.     Without  attempting  to  present  all  the  criteria  determining  the  construction  of 
rating  scales,  let  it  suffice  to  say  that  rating     scales  are  effective  in  that  the  qualities  to  be 
evaluated  are  determined  and  recorded  in  advance. 

The  competent  instructor  will  realize  the  possibility  of  inaccurate  evaluation  if  he 
relies  solely  upon  subjective  judgment.    Any  instructor  can  devise  his  own.  rating  scale  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  his  program.    An  example  of  one  form  of  rating  scale,  a  form  analy- 
sis chart,  is  shown  (Diagram  6a).     The  effectiveness  of  this  chart  as  a  teaching  device  exists 
in  the  degree  to  which  it  facilitates  the  learning  of  the  skills.    It  may  do  so  by  fulfilling  the 
guidance  function  of  pointing  out  student  weaknesses  and  in  increasing    his  motivation  to  cor- 
rect them.     This  will  depend  largely  upon  the  meaningfulness  of  the  use  of  the  chart  to  the 
student.     His  understanding  of  the  mark  assigned  on  his  chart  will  necessitate  his  participa- 
tion in  its  determination  and  an  analysis  of  the  skill  with  the  instructor  and  the  other  students. 
One  suggested  way  to  do  this  is  to  have  the  instructor  observe  each  unit,  as  it  performs  a 
skill  drill;  evaluate  each  hitter  with  the  coach,  and  point  out  weaknesses  to  the  hitter  and 
coach.     In  that  way,  both  the  hitter  and  the  coach  can  help  to  correct  these  weaknesses.     This 
technique  again  helps  to  reinforce  the  interaction  between  individuals  and  aids  in  increasing 
student  insight  into  the  teaching -learning  situation.     Each  of  the  students  may  be  given  a  form 
analysis  chart  to  which  he  may  refer  in  attempting  to  improve  specific  weaknesses. 

The  numbers  or  grades  assigned  each  skill  for  each  individual  are  subjective,  but  are 
the  combined  subjective  analysis  of  both  learners  and  instructor.     While  this  may  be  open  to 
criticism  as  such,  it  is  also  recognized  that  many  of  the  objectives  of  physical  education  can- 
not accurately  be  measured  by  existing  tests,  and  that  any  type  of  functioning  chart  lends 
more  validity  to  grades  attained. 

The  form  analysis  chart  is  so  constructed  that  it  may  be  used  continuously  with  the 
progression  of  the  skills  presented;  i.e.,  the  Forehand  first,  followed  by  Backhand,  Serve, 
Volley,  and  Lob.     Within  each  of  these  skills,  the  breakdown  into  the  simple  skills  occurs  in 
the  order  taught. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  use  of  this  form  analysis  chart  will  be  effective  only  in 
the  early  stages  of  learning  when  the  emphasis  must  be  on  form  rather  than  just  hitting  the 
ball.    If  the  student  is  permitted  to  concentrate  entirely  on  hitting  the  ball  without  first  de- 
veloping the  sound  fundamentals  of  form,  he  will  develop  habits  which  will  definitely  restrict 
his  capabilities.     The  student's  hitting  the  ball  while  he  is  concentrating  on  the  fundamentals 
of  the  stroke  may  be  erratic,  but  as  he  masters  these  fundamentals,  his  accuracy,  speed,  and 
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range  of  strokes  will  far  exceed  the   student  who  forsook  the  learning  of  fundamentals  for  the 
more  immediate  satisfaction  of  hitting  the  ball.     During  this  stage,  the  form  analysis  chart 
will  serve  as  a  means  of  helping  the  student  analyze  the  essential  fundamentals. 

In  the  form  analysis  chart,  some  of  the  more  elementary  components  are  omitted  from 
the  strokes  taught  later  in  the  progression  skills.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  elements  of  the 
Serve,  Volley,  and  Lob  which  are  unique  to  them,  or  which  need  special  emphasis. 

As  the  student  masters  the  fundamentals,  more  and  more  emphasis  should  be  placed 
upon  stroking  the  ball  with  accuracy  and  speed.    If  form  is  emphasis  M  exclusively,  there  is 
danger  of  developing  a  mechanical  response  with  resulting  loss  of  effe   tiveness  of  the  stroke. 
Less  use  may  be  made  of  the  form  analysis  chart  and  more  emphasis  placed  upon  the  Back- 
board Test.     (Diagram  6b). 

In  the  Backboard  Test  for  the  Forehand,  the  player  starts  the  test    >y  bouncing  the  ball 
and  hitting  it  against  the  backboard,  and  continuing  to  hit  the  ball  after  the  bounce  as  many 
times  as  he  can.    The  early  tests,  or  practices,  should  be  conducted  ab.  *t  twenty  feet  from 
the  backboard.    If  the  player  gets  too  close  to  the  backboard,  the  rebound  will  come  back 
before  he  can  get  set  for  the  next  stroke,  and  he  is  likely  to  start  poking  at  the  ball  rather 
than  stroking  it.     As  the  player  improves,  he  should  be  tested  from  a  line  thirty-nine  feet 
from  the  backboard  (half  the  length  of  the  court).    The  ball  should  strike  the  backboard  above 
a  line  drawn  to  represent  the  top  of  the  net. 

If  it  is  necessary  that  the  instructor  grade  the  student,  he  may  establish  whatever 
numerical  equivalents  he  may  desire  for  evaluating  form  with  the  form  analysis  chart.    He 
may  also  establish  whatever  standards  are  best  suited  to  his  situation  for  the  number  of 
times  the  player  can  rally  against  the  backboard.     The  instructor  may  also  observe  the  pupil 
as  he  rallies  against  the  backboard  to  analyze  and  appraise  the  pupil's  mastery  of  the  funda- 
mentals emphasized  earlier. 

Tennis  Knowledge  Tests 


Use  of  a  tennis  knowledge  test  will  help  reveal  to  the  instructor  and  the  pupil  the  extent 
of  his  learning  of  the  rules,  regulations,  scoring,  etiquette  and  elementary  tactics  of  the 
game.     Weaknesses  revealed  may  be  emphasized  in  subsequent  sessions. 

The  instructor  may  well  devise  the  tennis  knowledge  tests  to  coincide  with  the  pro- 
gression of  the  class  or  adapt  any  of  the  more  appropriate  of  the  available  tests  in  the  field. 
References  are  listed  in  the  Selected  Bibliography. 


CHAPTER  V 

The  Forehand  Drive 


In  most  group  teaching  situations  in  tennis,  there  is  not  enough  time  to  do  more  than 
teach  the  most  basic  fundamentals  of  the  game.    For  this  reason,  only  those  five  strokes  con- 
sidered to  be  essential  for  the  beginner  have  been  selected  for  presentation.     These  strokes, 
the  forehand,  backhand,  serve,  volley,  and  lob  will  provide  a  sound  basis  upon  which  the  be- 
ginner may  build  a  more  elaborate  game  as  he  develops  beyond  the  beginner  level. 

The  forehand  stroke,  or  drive,  as  it  is  most  commonly  called,  is  selected  as  the  first 
stroke  to  be  taught.    Reasons  for  this  are:     (1)  the  player  naturally  hits  balls  on  the  forehand 
side  most  easily,  (2)  timing,  coordination  and  confidence  developed  through  the  forehand 
facilitates  the  learning  of  other  more  difficult  strokes,  (3)  the  forehand  may  be  used  for 
starting  play  in  elementary  lead -up  games.    Photo  2. 

There  is  one  serious  difficulty  that  the  instructor  may  encounter  in  teaching  the  fore- 
hand drive.     Most  players  who  have  picked  up  the  game  informally  will  have  developed  some 
poor  habits  and  faulty  techniques  which  must  be  corrected  before  they  can  learn  the  proper 
methods  of  stroking.     Breaking  down  these  bad  habits  will  lengthen  the  time  usually  required 
to  learn  the  orthodox  stroke.     For  this  reason  it  is  wise  to  introduce  the  backhand  drive  after 
a  few  lessons.    As  most  unskilled  players  favor  the  forehand,  few  will  have  established  prior 
poor  habits  in  the  backhand  stroke,  thus  making  it  easier  to  learn  the  stroke.    As  some  funda- 
mentals apply  to  both  forehand  and  backhand  strokes,  learning  the  backhand  with  the  fore- 
hand should  facilitate  the  learning  of  the  forehand. 

GENERAL     TEACHER     OBJECTIVES 

(l)To  foster  in  the  student  a  confidence  in  his  ultimate  ability  to  play  tennis  by  devel- 
oping the  ability  to  execute  strokes  correctly. 

(2)  To  develop  a  cooperative  and  helpful  attitude  among  students  learning  the  activity. 

(3)  To  develop  the  ability  of  students  to  analyze  critically  the  skills  of  the  game. 

(4)  To  develop  an  attitude  of  fair  play. 

(5)  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  game. 

v"   (6)  To  aid  the  students  in  understanding  the  fundamental  reasons  underlying  each  skill 
presented. 

SPECIFIC     TEACHER     OBJECTIVES 

(l)To  teach  (a)  grip,  (b)  stance,  (c)  footwork,  (d)  backswing,  (e)  position  of  ball  for  hitting, 
(f)  swing,  (g)  follow-through. 

(2)  To  teach  the  rules  of  tennis  as  the  need  arises. 

s  (3)  To  teach  the  etiquette  of  tennis  as  situations  may  arise. 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  FOREHAND  DRIVE 

The  forehand  drive  is  a  basic  stroke.     Its  purpose  is  to  return  balls,  after  the  bounce, 
to  the  opponent  with  the  idea  of  placing  him  at  a  disadvantage  for  returning  the  ball,  either 
causing  him  to  miss  it  entirely,  to  make  an  error  or  an  ineffective  return.     The  primary  use 
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THE  FOREHAND  DRIVE 


Photo  2.    The  Forehand  Drive.    Note:    The  flexed  knee,  body  balance,  eyes  on  ball, 
racket  in  position  for  the  forward  swing. 

of  the  forehand  is  to  return  the  ball  deep  to  the  opponent's  baseline.    It  is  also  used  in 
hitting  the  ball  past  an  opponent  playing  at  the  net. 


EXPLANATION    AND    DEMONSTRATION    OF    FUNDAMENTALS 

OF     THE     FOREHAND 

The  Grip.    The  almost  universally  accepted  grip  at  the  present  time  is  the  Eastern 
grip.     In  the  evolution  of  the  game  other  grips  have  been  advocated  and  eventually  discarded 
when  the  Eastern  was  shown  to  permit  greater  ease  and  flexibility  of  stroking  and,  ultimately, 
to  mastery  of  a  greater  number  and  variety  of  strokes.     The  Eastern  grip  permits  easy  and 
free  stroking  of  the  ball,  at  any  height,  from  the  half  volley  to  the  overhead  smash.     This  may 
not  be  said  of  the  Western  and  Continental  grips. 


THE  FOREHAND  DRIVE 
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The  way  in  which  a  beginner  naturally  and  usually  grasps  the  racket  results  in  what  is 
called  the  Western  grip.    This  grip  occurs  when  the  player  picks  up  the  racket  as  it  lies  in  a 
flat  or  face -down  position.    Photo  3. 

It  is  very  important  that  each  player  use  the  proper  grip,  so  much  so  that  this  should 
be  checked  frequently  throughout  the  entire  instructional  period.     An  improper  grip  may 
cause  faulty  techniques  of  swing  and  follow-through. 

Explanation  of  Eastern  Grip.     This  grip  is  achieved  by  holding  the  extended  racket  at 
the  throat  in  the  left  hand,  with  the  face  of  the  racket  perpendicular  to  the  ground,  and  grasp- 
ing the  handle  as  though  shaking  hands  with  it.     This  will  place  the  base  of  the  first  two  fingers 
(the  palm  side  of  the  knuckle)  directly  behind  the  handle,  with  the  heel  of  the  hand  resting  on 
the  leather  binding  edge.     The  index  finger  may  spread  slightly  away  from  the  second  finger 
for  added  support  of  the  racket.    Photo  4. 
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Photo  3.    The  Western  Forehand  Grip. 


Photo  4.    The  Eastern  Forehand  Grip. 
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COMMON     ERRORS     IN     GRIP 


(1)  The  hand  is  permitted  to  "overflow"  the  racket;  that  is,  the  heel  of  the  hand  protrudes 
over  the  end  of  the  handle,  thus  reducing  lateral  control  of  the  racket. 

(2)  The  hand  grips  the  racket  too  high  on  the  handle,  thus  reducing  the  maximum  efficiency 
of  the  swing.    A  shortened  grip  is  advocated  in  some  learning  situations  but  should  be 
viewed  as  an  expedient  rather  than  permanent  device. 

(3)  The  grip  is  taken  too  squarely  across  the  handle,  with  fingers  tight  together,  thus 
reducing  the  freedom  of  the  swing  and  tiring  the  racket  hand  unduly. 

(4)  The  hand  is  permitted  to  twist  behind  the  handle  toward  the  Western  grip. 

Class  Organization.  Players  should  stand  side  by  side  in  a  slight  arc  formation.  Each 
should  have  a  racket  in  order  that  he  may  try  the  grip  as  it  is  demonstrated  and  explained  by 
the  instructor. 

Stance,  Footwork  and  Swing.    It  is  extremely  difficult  to  present  accurate  explanations 
or  demonstrations  of  stance,  footwork  and  swing  independently  of  each  other.    For  this  rea- 
son these  three  elements  will  be  considered  together,  each  being  explained  as  it  relates  to 
the  other  with  emphasis  applied  to  each  in  turn. 

Class  Formation,  Same  as  for  Grip.    In  the  demonstration  of  the  stroke  the  instructor 
should  assume  a  stance  facing  the  right  sideline,  with  the  left  shoulder  nearest  the  net.     The 
feet  are  placed  6  to  8  inches  apart,  the  knees  are  flexed  slightly.     The  racket  is  supported 
directly  in  front  of  the  body  by  the  left  hand  at  the  throat  of  the  racket.     This  supports  the 
weight  of  the  racket  and  reduces  the  tendency  of  the  right  arm  and  wrist  to  tire  quickly.    The 
racket  head  should  be  carried  high,  both  during  the  stroke  and  at  rest.     At  no  time  is  the 
wrist  permitted  to  drop. 

The  racket  face  is  held  perpendicular  to  the  ground  and  the  backswing  is  started  slowly. 
There  should  be  a  slight  pause  at  the  end  of  the  backswing.    For  the  beginner  the  backswing 
should  travel  through  an  arc  of  only  90°.     The  elbow  is  kept  well  away  from  the  body.    As  the 
player  improves  he  may  lengthen  his  backswing  to  add  more  power  to  the  drive. 

'  In  executing  the  forward  swing,  the  knees  remain  flexed  and  a  step  is  taken  diagonally 
forward  toward  the  net,  the  weight  transferred  to  this  foot  and  the  forward  swing  started. 
The  ball  should  be  hit  at  a  point  opposite  the  forward  foot.    At  the  moment  of  impact  the 
wrist  has  extended  imparting  greater  headspeed  to  the  racket,  and  locked  firmly.    The  wrist 
remains  in  this  position  throughout  the  rest  of  the  stroke  (follow -through). 

Some  explanation  of  what  happens  when  the  ball  meets  the  racket  may  serve  to  clarify 
in  the  instructor's  mind  some  of  the  reasons  behind  the  "wrist-locked"  and  "always  follow- 
through"  advices. 

Follow-through  is  an  extremely  important  factor  in  the  stroke  for  maintaining  con- 
tinuous control  of  the  ball.     The  action  and  reaction  of  a  ball  as  it  strikes  the  racket  rarely  is 
fully  realized.    The  rebound  of  a  ball  is  determined  by  the  distortion  or  flattening  of  the  ball 
as  it  strikes  a  surface,  and  by  other  factors,  such  as  composition  of  the  ball,  its  force  of 
impact,  etc.    The  nature  of  the  bounce  is  determined  by  the  way  in  which  the  ball  reacts  to 
regain  its  normal  shape.    On  a  stationary  surface  the  direction  of  the  bounce  is  determined 
by  the  angle  at  which  it  strikes  the  surface.     When  a  tennis  ball  strikes  a  racket  during  a 
stroke,  the  ball  flattens  on  the  face  of  the  moving  racket,  then  rebounds.    However,  because 
of  the  speed  of  the  moving  racket,  the  ball  remains  in  contact  with  the  racket  head  frequently 
through  a  six  inch  portion  of  the  swing.    It  is  this  area  of  contact  which  determines,  in  part, 
the  speed  of  the  stroke,  the  direction  of  the  flight  of  the  ball,  and  any  spin  which  may  be  im- 
parted.   It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  nature  of  the  follow-through  and  the  firmness  of  the 


Photo  5.    Playing  a  Knee -High  Forehand  Drive. 


Photo  6.    Playing  a  Shoulder -High  Forehand  Drive. 
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wrist  are  vitally  important  to  accurate  and  successful  completion  of  every  stroke  in  tennis. 
If  the  follow-through  is  cut  short,  the  speed  of  the  racket  head  is  reduced,  and  the  speed  and 
flight  of  the  ball  are  affected.    If  the  wrist  relaxes,  much  of  the  rebound  action  of  the  ball  is 
lost  or  absorbed  by  the  wrist  and  the  rebound  of  the  ball  affected.    If  the  wrist  should  drop 
or  turn  during  this  rebound-action  area,  the  face  of  the  racket  will  turn,  causing  an  erratic 
deflection  of  the  ball.    Therefore,  a  firm  wrist  and  a  complete  follow -through  are  necessary 
if  the  aiming  of  the  stroke  during  the  rebound-action  area  is  to  be  accurate. 

It  is  important  to  the  direction  of  the  shot,  that  the  racket  head  be  traveling  in  a 
straight  line  during  this  area  of  contact  with  the  ball.    It  may  be  called  the  actual  aiming 
portion  of  the  swing.     Stepping  into  the  ball,  or  shifting  the  weight  into  the  ball  during  the 
stroke  facilitates  this  forward,  straight  line  direction  of  the  racket  head,  and  reduces  the 
probability  of  error  in  the  direction  of  the  hit  ball.    If  the  player  has  swung  a  little  too  soon, 
or  a  little  too  late,  the  resulting  error  is  less  significant  than  would  result  from  a  circular 
swing,  as  explained  below. 

The  follow -through  is  that  part  of  the  stroke  occurring  after  the  impact  of  the  racket 
and  ball.     The  wrist  remains  locked,  and  racket  head  high  through  the  full,  natural  completion 
of  the  stroke. 

This  demonstration  should  be  repeated  several  times,  speeding  up  the  execution  until 
the  stroke  is  demonstrated  at  its  normal  speed. 

It  would  be  well  to  demonstrate  here  how  forehands  may  be  played  at  various  heights 
from  the  ground  up,  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  flexibility  of  the  Eastern  grip,  and  to  demon- 
strate what  is  meant  by  keeping  the  racket  head  high  at  all  times.    Photos  5  and  6. 

The  instructor  should  realize  and  understand  the  fundamental  reason  why  the  racket 
head  should  not  be  permitted  to  drop  lower  than  the  wrist  on  any  stroke.     Basically,  this 
should  not  be  permitted  for  two  reasons.     First,  if  the  racket  head  is  lower  than  the  wrist 
during  the  stroke,  it  causes  a  pendulum-like  swing,  of  necessity,  in  varying  degrees.  'This 
causes  the  racket  head  to  travel  through  an  arc  (Diagrams  2a  and  2b)  through  the  area  of 
contact  with  the  ball,  rather  than  through  a  straight  line,  as  previously  advocated.     The  ball, 
instead  of  being  aimed,  travels  off  the  racket  at  a  tangent  to  its  arc.    For  this  reason  the 
ball  must  be  hit  at  precisely  the  right  point  in  the  arc  or  it  will  be  hit  either  too  high  over  the 
baseline  or  too  low  into  the  net.    If  hit  too  soon,  it  will  go  too  high,  if  too  late,  too  low.    The 
allowable  margin  of  human  error  is  too  small  to  permit  consistently  accurate  results. 

Secondly,  it  was  shown  that  the  ball  remains  in  contact  with  the  racket  during  compres- 
sion and  rebound  through  an  appreciable  length  of  the  stroke.    If  the  racket  head  is  traveling 
through  an  arc  rather  than  a  straight  line,  the  rebound  tends  to  be  erratic,  again  reducing 
consistently  accurate  results. 

Class  Organization.    Following  the  demonstration  of  the  grip  and  forehand  drive  by  the 
instructor,  the  players  take  positions  on  the  court  and  practice  under  the  supervision  and 
direction  of  the  instructor.    A  sound  safety  rule  should  be  instituted  at  this  point.    As  rackets 
can  be  dangerous  weapons,  each  player's  position  on  the  court  should  be  controlled  by  his 
ability  to  turn  completely  around,  with  racket  extended,  without  touching  any  other  racket. 

The  instructor  will  soon  discover  that  individual  players  will  respond  differently  to  the 
same  demonstration  and  explanation,  for  reasons  of  body  build,  innate  motor  ability,  interest 
and  interpretation  of  the  subject  presented.     For  this  reason,  it  is  important  that  the  instruc- 
tor vary  his  verbal  explanations  of  each  skill  as  the  group  practices.    How  can  one  explain  the 
racket  movement?    Is  it  like  a  swinging  door?    Is  it  swinging  in  a  groove? 
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PROGRESSIVE  STEPS  FOR  TEACHING 
FOOTWORK  AND  SWINGS 

(l)The  player,  facing  the  side  line,  hits  balls  from  a  stationary  position. 

(2)  The  player,  facing  the  side  line,  hits  balls  which  are  so  set-up  that  he  must  take  one 
step  in  order  to  reach  the  ball. 

(3)  The  player,  facing  the  net  in  an  active  waiting  position  (Photo  9),  pivots  to  the  right  on 
the  right  foot  and  steps  diagonally  forward  with  the  left  foot.     As  he  pivots  he  starts  the 
racket  backswing  and  completes  this  swing  by  the  time  he  steps  with  the  left  foot.     After 
hitting  the  ball  the  player  should  return  to  the  active  waiting  position,  facing  the  net. 

(4)  The  tosser  now  sets -up  balls  far  enough  away  so  that  the  hitter  must  turn  and  take  two 
steps  before  hitting  the  ball  on  the  third  step.     A  verbal  interpretation  of  this  movement 
might  be:    Pivot  right,  step  left,  step  right,  step  forward  left  and  hit  the  ball.     Return  to 
original  position. 


W0&B 


Photo  9.    Active  Waiting  Position  for  All  Strokes, 
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(5)  The  hitter  pivots  and  runs  to  any  point  on  the  forehand  where  the  ball  is  tossed.     He 
must  judge  the  speed  and  distance  of  the  ball,  its  probable  bounce,  his  own  speed,  co- 
ordination and  ability  to  get  into  the  correct  position  to  make  the  stroke. 

Cues  for  Effective  Footwork 


(l)To  reach  a  ball  some  distance  away,  always  start  the  movement  with  the  foot  away  from 
the  ball.    For  forehand  shots  this  means  pivoting  on  the  right  and  taking  the  first  step 
with  the  left  foot. 

(2)  To  hit  a  ball  that  is  too  close,  swing  the  foot  nearest  to  the  ball  behind  and  toward  the 
opposite  side  line.    If  the  ball  is  on  the  forehand  this  means  swinging  the  right  foot  be- 
hind and  toward  the  left  side  line  and  stepping  forward  on  the  left  foot  when  hitting  the 
ball. 

(3)  Cover  ground  with  as  few  steps  as  possible. 

(4)  Move  quickly  at  first  so  that  the  actual  shot  can  be  made  from  a  position  of  body  control 
with  the  weight  moving  forward  with  the  shot. 

(5)  When  possible,  shots  should  be  taken  with  the  body  sideways  to  the  net. 

Common  errors  which  the  instructor  should  watch  for  in  addition  to  those  of  grip  are: 

( 1 )  Racket  head  dropping  during  backswing  or  stroke. 

(2)  Player  being  too  tense,  and  poking  rather  than  swinging  freely  at  the  ball. 

(3)  Player  over -running  the  ball,  or  getting  too  close  to  it  thus  cramping  his  swing. 

(4)  Player  facing  the  net  as  he  executes  stroke. 

(5)  Player  not  hitting  ball  at  the  top  of  its  bounce. 

(6)  Player  dropping  or  relaxing  wrist  at  the  moment  of  impact  with  the  ball. 

(7)  Player  standing  too  erect,  with  knees  straight. 

(8)  Player  not  keeping  eyes  on  the  ball. 

SUMMARY  OF  GROUP  ORGANIZATION  SHOWING 
PROGRESSIVE  PRACTICE 
STAGES  FOR  TEACHING  FOREHAND 
AND  BACKHAND  DRIVES 

I.     For  explanation  and  demonstration  by  the  teacher,  the  group  lines  up  in  a  small  arc  near 
the  instructor. 

II.     For  group  practice  without  balls,  open  order  formation  on  the  court  with  the  instructor 
stationed  so  all  may  see  him. 

III.    For  group  practice  with  balls,  one  unit  of  four  should  demonstrate  while  group  watches. 
Diagrams  3,  4  and  5. 

(l)In  units  of  four,  file  formation.    Player  No.  1  as  tosser,  No.  2  as  coach,  No.  3  as 

hitter,  No.  4  as  retriever.    Nos.  1,2,3  near  one  base  line,  No.  4  near  the  opposite  base 
line.     Rotation  takes  place  after  12  balls  have  been  hit. 

(2)  Same  as  (1)  with  this  exception:    Player  No.  1  kneels  behind  the  net  and  tosses  balls 
from  this  position.     The  net  protects  the  tosser.    Diagram  5. 

(3)  Same  as  (1)  with  this  exception:    Player  No.  1  stands  near  opposite  baseline  and  sets  up 
balls  with  his  racket. 
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DIAGRAM  3 
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DIAGRAM  5 

POSITIONS  OF 
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COACHING  UNITS  FOR 
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legend!  ©-hitter,  ©=coach,  ©-tosser,  ^-retriever 

(arrows  indicate  direction  members  &re  facing) 
(for  maximum  of  safety  place  hitters  of  outside  units  on  doubles  sideline) 


IV.    During  the  early  stages  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  separate  players  according  to 

ability.    As  the  group  progresses,  the  instructor  will  be  able  to  observe  and  to  classify 
on  several  ability  levels.    Photo  10. 

Duties  of  Individual  Unit  Members 

I.     Tosser  of  balls. 

1.    The  ball  should  bounce  about  waist  high  for  the  hitter,  and  in  the  same  spot  each 
time  during  the  first  stages  of  instruction. 

To  standardize  the  toss:     From  a  right  forward  stride  position,  close  the  right  hand 
and  place  the  ball  on  the  thumb  and  index  finger  --  extend  the  right  arm  --  release 
the  ball  with  a  slight  upward  movement  of  the  arm  and  step  back  with  the  right  foot, 
away  from  the  swing  of  the  racket.    The  ball  leaves  the  hand  on  count  one  --it  hits 
the  court  on  count  two  and  the  racket  hits  it  on  count  three.    Irrespective  of  the  speed 
of  the  count  the  interval  between  counts  one  and  two  and  two  and  three  remains  con- 
stant. 

II.     Hitter 


The  count  for  the  tosser  coincides  with  the  swing  of  the  racket.    The  backswing  starts 
on  count  one  --is  completed  on  count  two  --  and  the  ball  is  hit  on  count  three. 
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Photo  10.    Showing  the  Tosser,  Hitter  and  Coach.    The  Retriever  is  across  the  net. 


III.     Coach 


1.  Observe  the  hitter  and  tosser  and  call  attention  to  any  mistakes.    The  process  of 
detecting  errors,  explaining  and  demonstrating  skills  will  reveal  shortcomings  not 
previously  realized  by  each  player  about  his  own  technique. 

2.  As  players  advance  in  ability  the  position  of  coach  can  be  eliminated. 
IV.    Retriever 

1.  Collect  balls  as  they  are  hit  and  place  them  in  a  receptacle  or  on  a  racket. 

2.  He  should  be  warned  not  to  run  all  over  the  court  for  his  particular  balls.     To  avoid 
such  confusion  and  possible  accidents,  the  instructor  should  check  balls  frequently 
and  eliminate  any  of  inferior  standard. 
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No  lead-up  game  is  recommended  at  this  early  stage,  as  the  rate  of  learning  and 
improvement  in  the  very  beginning  phase  of  the  game  is  greater  than  at  any  later  phase  and 
the  resulting  satisfactions  derived  from  readily  realizable  improvement  serve  to  maintain 
interest  in  the  activity.    As  the  rate  of  improvement  slows,  the  addition  of  active  competition 
in  the  form  of  lead-up  games  helps  maintain  interest  and  motivation  until  the  student  is  ready 
to  play  by  himself.    The  student  must  also  have  some  ability  to  hit  balls  on  the  backhand  side 
before  any  very  satisfactory  lead-up  games  can  be  employed. 

At  this  time  the  Form  Analysis  Chart,  Diagram  6a,  can  be  shown,  explained  and  dis- 
tributed to  the  students  and  the  first  evaluation  made  of  the  Forehand  drive. 

The  Backboard  Rally  Test,  Diagram  6b,  should  be  introduced  after  the  students  have 
attained  some  consistent  proficiency  in  playing  forehand  and  backhand  drives. 


CHAPTER  VI 

The  Backhand  Drive 


The  backhand  drive  may  be  defined  as  the  stroke  used  for  hitting  balls  which  bounce 
opposite  to  the  racket  side  of  the  body.     This   stroke  is   sufficiently  similar  in  nature  to  the 
forehand  that  essentially  the  same  organization  and  teaching  progressions  will  be  advocated. 
A  sound  backhand  drive  must  be  developed  to  balance  a  player's  game.     The  forehand  and 

backhand  drives  are  considered  to  be  the  basic  ground  strokes  of  the  game. 

i 

Since  a  new  grip  must  be  learned  it  is  wise  to  postpone  the  teaching  of  the  backhand 
until  players  are  familiar  with  the  forehand  grip.     A  sound  teaching  progression  is  based  on 

emphasis  on  the  forehand  grip  for  several  lessons,  then  intro- 
ducing the  backhand  grip  and  concentrating  on  it  for  a  lesson 
or  two,  returning  to  separate  practice  in  forehands  and  back- 
hands and  finally  combining  these  strokes  in  the  practice  ses- 
sion. 


The  Eastern  Backhand  Grip 

To  acquire  the  Eastern  backhand  grip,  take  the  regular 
Eastern  forehand  grip  on  the  racket,  grasp  the  racket  at  the 
throat  with  the  left  hand  and  rotate  the  racket  approximately 
one  quarter  turn  forward,  so  that  the  base  of  the  thumb  is  be- 
hind the  handle  when  the  racket  face  is  vertical  to  the  ground. 
The  base  of  the  thumb  and  the  thumb  itself  brace  the  racket  at 
the  moment  of  impact  with  the  ball.     The  hand  should  grasp  the 
racket  handle  at  an  angle  of  about  45°  with  the  fingers  slightly 
spread.     Photo   11. 

A  device  which  will  impress  the  necessity  of  this  support 
is  to  have  the  student  place  the  face  of  the  racket  against  the 
instructor's  hand  and  apply  pressure.     If  the  player  uses  the 
forehand  grip  on  the  backhand  side,  he  will  not  be  able  to  hold 
the  racket  firmly  as  the  instructor  exerts  some  pressure  with 
his  hand  against  the  racket  strings.     The  student  will  immedi- 
ately see  the  advantage  of  the  greater  support  and  strength  pro- 
vided by  the  Eastern  backhand  grip.    Inability  to  hold  the  racket 
firmly  on  backhands  will  result  in  erratic   shots. 

Common  errors  which  may  occur  and  which  must  be 
remedied  are: 

(l)The  hand  is  permitted  to  overflow  the  racket  handle, 
that  is,  the  heel  of  the  hand  protrudes  over  the  end  of 
the  handle,  reducing  lateral  control. 

(2)  The  hand  grips  the  handle  too  squarely  and  too  tightly, 
inhibiting  a  free  swing  and  tiring  the  arm  and  wrist 
unduly. 

(3)  The  grip  is  taken  too  high  on  the  handle,  reducing  the 
efficiency  of  the  swing.     Children  and  girls  with  weak 


Photo  11.    The  Eastern 
Backhand  Grip. 
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wrists  may  be  permitted  to 
do  this  and  also  extend  the 
thumb  up  the  back  of  the 
handle  for  greater  support. 

(4)  The  forehand  grip  may  be 
used. 

Stance,  Footwork,  and  Swing 

As  in  the  forehand,  the 
necessity  for  the  learner  to  see 
and  understand  the  purposes  of 
the   stroke,  and  the  reasons  un- 
derlying its  use  are  emphasized. 
Explaining  and  demonstrating 
stance,  footwork  and  swing  to- 
gether make  their  relationships 
meaningful  to  the  student. 

The  backhand  should  get 
maximum  results  for  the  effort 
expended.     This  is  achieved  when 
the  racket  meets  the  ball  square- 
ly, imparting  no  spin  to  the  ball. 

In  demonstrating  the  back- 
hand, the  instructor  faces  the 
left  sideline,  feet  parallel,  knees 
flexed,  waist  bent  forward  to  free 
the  elbow  and  arm  for  the  stroke. 
As  he  watches  the  imaginary  ball 
approach  he  steps  toward  the 
sideline  with  the  right  foot  as  he 
starts  the  backswing.    The  back- 
swing  should  be  complete  by  the 
time  the   right  foot  touches  the 
ground  as  it  is  performed  simul- 
taneously.    Photo   12. 


Photo  12.    Completion  of  the  Backhand  Back  Swing, 
on  ball,  position  of  right  foot,  rotation  of  body. 


Note:    Eyes 


The  footwork,  stance  and 
backswing  of  the  backhand  differ 
from  that  of  the  forehand,  in  that 
a  longer  backswing  is  desired. 
To  do  this,  the  right  foot  is 
pointed  toward  the  sideline  or  even  slightly  toward  the  rear  as  he   starts  the  backswing. 
This  permits  the  body  to  rotate  farther  toward  the  rear,  and  assures  a  longer  backswing, 
as  the  arm  and  racket  go  back  as  far  as  is  comfortably  possible.     This  longer  backswing 
permits  a  longer  and  therefore  more  powerful  forward  swing  and  efficient  stroke. 

The  racket  head  should  remain  perpendicular  to  the  ground  in  the  backswing.    This 
should  be  performed  slowly  and  repeatedly  in  demonstration  for  emphasis.     A  common  fault 
of  backhand  strokes  is  that  the  racket  head  slides  under  the  ball  on  impact  and  follow -through, 
thus  imparting  backspin  and  loss  of  stroke  efficiency.     There  are  times  when  this  is  neces- 
sary, but  the  beginner  should  master  the  more  powerful  flat  stroke  before  trying  variations. 
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Photo  13.    The  Follow- Through  of  the  Backhand  Drive. 


When  the  stroke  is  started,  the  weight  shifts  forward  onto  the  right  foot.    As  in  the 
forehand,  the  wrist  is  kept  up  and  locked  upon  impact  with  the  ball  on  the  forward  swing. 
If  the  wrist  drops,  turns  or  relaxes  during  contact  with  the  ball,  an  erratic  stroke  will  re- 
sult.   Precautions  of  keeping  the  racket  head  up,  wrist  firm,  knees  flexed,  eye  on  the  ball, 
follow-through,  etc.,  which  were  explained  in  detail  in  the  discussion  of  the  forehand,  apply 
equally  to  the  backhand. 

The  follow-through  should  be  in  the  direction  of  the  net  to  insure  the  maximum  effects 
of  the  aiming  portion  of  the  stroke.    Photo  13.    The  advantages  of  the  "straight  line"  swing 
over  the  "looping"  or  "golfing"  swing  have  been  described. 
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This  demonstration  should  be  repeated  with  emphasis  placed  on  the  preceding  points 
until  the  instructor  feels  that  the  pupils  understand  the  stroke. 

The  students  should  be  spread  arm  and  racket's  distance  apart,  facing  the  instructor, 
to  practice  and  experiment  with  the  swing.     When  the  students  are  able  to  perform  the  swing 
without  watching  the  instructor  demonstrate,  he  should  wander  among  them,  watching  for  the 
following  common  errors: 

(1)  Improper  grip. 

(2)  Racket  turning  on  backs  wing. 

(3)  Racket  turning  on  swing. 

(4)  Players  facing  the  net  on  backswing  and  swing.     (Usually  caused  by  right  foot  pointing 
toward  the  net.) 

(5)  Wrist  and  racket  head  dropping  during  stroke.    Photo  14. 

(6)  Follow-through  completed  with  racket  pointing  toward  right  sideline  instead  of  toward 
net. 

The  same  learning  progression  is  advocated  for  the  backhand  drive  as  for  the  forehand, 
and  occurs  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Imitation  of  the  demonstration  of  the  stroke. 

(2)  Practice  of  stroke  without  ball. 

(3)  Hitting  dropped  balls  from  a  stationary  position. 

(4)  Hitting  tossed  balls  from  a  stationary  position. 

(5)  Facing  the  net,  pivoting,  and  cross-stepping  to  hit  tossed  balls. 

(6)  Facing  the  net,  pivoting,  cross -stepping  and  taking  two  more  steps  to  hit  tossed  balls. 

(7)  Same  as  number  6,  running  various  distances  to  hit  tossed  balls. 

Basic  Class  Unit  for  Practicing  Techniques 

Use  the  same  organization  as  described  for  the  forehand  drive.    Much  less  time  will 
be  lost  now,  as  the  players  are  familiar  with  their  respective  duties  and  much  less  waste 
motion  will  occur.     The  same  units  may  be  maintained  which  were  established  during  the 
forehand  lessons,  unless  the  instructor  or  players  prefer  to  reorganize  them. 

Lead-up  Games 

As  soon  as  the  players  have  developed  some  proficiency  in  hitting  backhand  as  well  as 
forehand  drives,  lead-up  games  which  are  appropriate  to  the  various  levels  of  ability  may  be 
employed. 

Lead-up  games  are  designed  to  put  the  skill  being  learned  in  the  game  situation.     Care- 
fully supervised  and  controlled,  these  lead-up  games  will: 

(1)  Provide  a  controlled  transition  from  the  learning  stage  to  the  game  situation. 

(2)  Introduce  the  element  of  competition  in  a  controlled  situation. 

(3)  Promote  interest  and  increase  motivation. 

(4)  Provide  the  instructor  and  pupils  with  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  skill  being  learned 
in  the  game  situation  for  purposes  of  evaluation. 
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Photo  14.    Incorrect  Backhand  Drive.    Note:     Wrist  and  racket  head  dropping 
during  stroke. 


(5)  Provide  activity  for  all  pupils  at  various  levels  of  ability. 

(6)  Make  maximum  use  of  the  facilities. 

Lead-up  games,  to  serve  their  purposes  effectively,  must  be  adapted  to  the  local  situa- 
tion, and  to  the  interests  and  abilities  of  the  pupils  participating.     Lead-up  games  which  meet 
the  interests  and  needs  of  the  relatively  unskilled  player  will  prove  dull  and  uninteresting  to 
the  player  who  plays  on  a  higher  ability  level.     Conversely,  lead-up  games  which  require 
more  accuracy  than  the  beginner  possesses  will  not  hold  his  interest.    For  these  reasons, 
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criteria  for  selection  or  improvisation  of  lead-up  games  will  be  presented  for  the  relatively 
unskilled  player,  and  for  the  player  who  is   somewhat  more  advanced.    It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  a  game  which  is  successful  in  one  situation  may  fail  in  another.     For  this  reason, 
improvised  games  which  are  consistent  with  the  following  criteria,  and  the  conditions  of  the 
local  situation  are  recommended. 

Criteria  for  Selection  or  Improvisation  of  Lead-up  Games  of  Forehand  and  Backhand 
For  Unskilled  Players: 

(l)Use  enough  players  so  that  each  player  covers  a  small  area  of  the  court  (three  sug- 
gested for  each  side). 

^2)  Build  the  game  around  the  skills  desired  (good  form  and  deep  hitting  of  forehand  and 
backhand). 

(3)  Weight  scoring  to  reward  these  skills  (deep  past  service  line-shots  count  more  than 
short  in  front  of  service  line -shots). 

(4)  Position  players  so  they  may  perform  skills  desired  in  the  game  (behind  baseline). 

(5)  Determine  scoring  and  length  of  game  by  time  allowable  to  permit  all  players  oppor- 
tunity to  perform  all  skills. 

(6)  Rotate  losing  team  with  extra  players,  if  any. 

(7)  Let  extra  players,  if  any,  keep  score  audibly. 

(8)  Play  according  to  rules  and  etiquette  of  game. 

(9)  Rotate  players  in  all  positions  systematically. 

Examples  of  Elementary  Lead-up  Games  for  Forehand  and  Backhand: 

Number  of  players:     Six 

Playing  area:    Doubles  tennis  court 

Object  of  game:     To  practice  form  and  deep  stroking  of  balls  on  forehand  and 
backhand  and  to  introduce  rules  and  scoring. 

Method  of  play:     Players  responsible  for  their  own  area.    Player  No.   1  puts  ball 
in  play  with  a  forehand  drive  to  any  part  of  the  opposite  court.    Player 
4,  5,  or  6,  receiving  the  ball,  returns  it  with  forehand  or  backhand  to  any 
area  of  the  court.    Play  continues  as  long  as  the  ball  goes  over  the  net 
and  in  bounds.    Any  stroke  used  to  put  the  ball  in  play  may  be  called  a 
"serve". 

Scoring:    Devised  game.    Two  points  for  balls  landing  between  service  line  and 
baseline;  one  point  for  balls  landing  in  front  of  service  line.    Side  having 
highest  score  after  each  person  has  served  once  wins.    Players  rotate 
positions  after  each  serve,  server  always  serving  from  corner.     Server 
gets  another  chance  to  put  ball  in  play  if  first  serve  is  bad.    See  Diagram  7. 

Criteria  for  Selection  and  Improvisation  of  Backhand  and  Forehand  Lead-up  Games  for 
More  Advanced  Players: 

(l)Have  two  players  on  each  side. 

(2)  Emphasize  accuracy  and  placement  of  strokes  as  well  as  form. 

(3)  Players  may  not  favor  forehand. 

(4)  Weight  scoring  so  that  accuracy  is  rewarded. 
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(5)  Approximate  game  conditions  in  scoring  and  play. 

(6)  Rotate  players  in  all  positions  systematically. 

(7)  Keep  length  of  game  short  for  rapid  rotation  of  teams, 
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Examples  of  Advanced  Lead-up  Games  for  Forehand  and  Backhand  Drives: 
Game  1 . 

Number  of  players:     Four 

Playing  area:     Doubles  tennis  court 

Object  of  game:     To  practice  form  and  accuracy  of  forehand  and  backhand  and 
introduce  elementary  strategy  to  the  game. 

Method  of  play:     Arrange  players  as  in  Diagram  8.    Player  No.   1   serves  to  proper 
service  court  with  forehand  drive.     Player  No.  4  returns  ball  to  any  part  of 
the  opposite  court.     Play  continues  until  an  error  is  made. 

Scoring:     Devised  game.     Two  points  for  deep  down  the  line   shots  and  short  angling 
cross  court  shots.     Service  line  may  provide  the  boundary.    Player  No.   1 
serves,  then  Nos.  2,  3  and  4.    The  side  scoring  the  most  points  wins  the  game. 

Game  2. 

Number  of  players:     Six 

Playing  area:    Doubles  tennis  court. 

Object  of  game:     To  allow  four  players  to  practice  on  the  court  and  to  provide  for 
easy  and  rapid  substitution  of  players  waiting  off  court. 

Method  of  play:     The  game  starts  with  Players  1  and  2  opposing  Players  3  and  4 

while  Players  5  and  6  wait  off  court.    Player  1  begins  the  game  by  setting-up 
a  ball  and,  irrespective  of  where  the  ball  lands  in  the  opposite  court,  it  is  in 
play  and  either  opponent  may  return  it.     Play  continues  until  a  player  misses 
the  ball,  hits  it  out  of  bounds  or  sends  it  into  the  net.     That  player  is  charged 
with  an  "error".     As  soon  as  any  player  makes  three  errors,  his  place  is  taken 
by  Player  5  and  he  waits  off  court.    Players  on  the  court  take  turns  in  starting 
play.    They  also  retain  their  "error  scores"  when  substitutions  are  made. 

Observation  of  the  player  while  he  is  participating  in  lead-up  games  will  provide  the 
the  instructor  and  players  with  valuable  information  for  instructional  use.    An  effective  test 
of  the  player's  learning  of  the  stroke  is  his  use  of  it  in  the  game  situation. 
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The  Serve 


The  serve  is  considered  by  most  authorities  the  most  difficult  of  all  the  strokes  to 
teach  or  learn.     This  is  probably  true  because  it  requires  two  distinct  movements  which 
must  be  very  highly  coordinated  --  the  ball  toss  and  the  swing.     Inaccuracy  of  either  move- 
ment, or  lack  of  coordination  between  the  two,  will  result  in  failure. 

Another  cause  of  difficulty  in  learning  the  serve  is  that  the  grip  on  the  racket,  and  the 
swing,  which  are  fundamental  to  the  ultimate  maximum  effectiveness  of  the  serve,  will  at 
first  prove  unnatural  to  the  beginner.     Applying  spin  to  the  ball  on  the  serve,  a  definite  ad- 
vantage, requires  a  different  swing   of  the  racket  than  the  beginner  is  apt  to  think  correct. 
He  is  inclined  to  swing  the  racket  in  the  same  direction  of  the  desired  line  of  flight  of  the 
ball,  as  has  been  advocated  in  the  forehand  and  backhand.     These  strokes  are  not  designed  to 
impart  spin  to  the  ball,  as  is  the  serve.    Inasmuch  as  the  right  kind  of  spin  on  the  ball  is  de- 
sired on  the  serve,  a  fundamentally  different  type  of  swing  is  necessary. 

Also  contributing  to  the  difficulty  of  teaching  the  serve  is  the  fact  that  it  is  the  most 
highly  individual  of  all  strokes.    For  this  reason  it  is  especially  important  to  make  purposes 
and  fundamentals  of  the  serve  meaningful  to  all  students  and  let  each  strive  to  achieve  and 
perform,  within  these  limitations  of  form  according  to  his  individual  characteristics. 

The  serve  is  chosen  for  presentation  after  the  forehand  and  backhand  drives  because  a 
regular  game  of  tennis  can  be  played  with  these  three  strokes  alone. 

OBJECTIVES     OF     THE     UNIT 

General  Teacher  Objectives 

To  teach  the  pupils  the  most  effective  method  of  putting  the  ball  in  play  by  developing 
an  effective  serve. 

Specific  Teacher  Objectives 

(l)To  teach  the  fundamentals  of  the  serve:     (a)  grip;  (b)  stance;  (c)  ball  toss;  (d)  swing; 
(e)  footwork. 

(2)  To  teach  the  rules  that  apply  to  the  serve. 

(3)  To  teach  the  etiquette  of  tennis  as  it  applies  to  the  serve. 

PURPOSE      OF     THE     SERVE 

The  serve  fulfills  the  dual  purposes  of  putting  the  ball  in  play  and  of  placing  the  oppo- 
nent at  the  greatest  disadvantage  for  returning  it.     The  serve  should  be  considered  as  an  of- 
fensive weapon  which  should  be  used  to  win  a  point  outright,  or  to  force  the  opponent  into  a 
weak  return. 

EXPLANATION     AND     DEMONSTRATION     OF 
ELEMENTS     OF     THE     SERVE 

The  Grip 

With  the  class  arranged  as  in  previous  demonstrations  of  grips,  the  instructor  should 
proceed  with  his  explanation  and  demonstration  of  the  grip  for  the  serve. 
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It  is  essential  that  the  reasons  for  the  proposed  grip  of  the   serve  be  fully  understood 
by  the   students.     This  grip     called  the  Continental,  very  nearly  approximates  the  grip  used 
for  the  Eastern  backhand,  except  that  the   racket  is   shifted  about  one  sixteenth  or  one  eighth 
of  a  turn  back  toward  the  forehand  grip.     The  reason  for  this  grip  becomes  clear  as  the 
necessity  for  obtaining  maximum  height  and  reach  on  the  serve  is  understood.     It  is  obvious 
that  the  higher  the  ball  is  when  hit,  the  greater  chance  it  has  of  clearing  the  net  and  landing 
in  the  service  court.     This  maximum  height  is  achieved  through  maximum  reach  of  arm  and 
racket.     As  the  ball  is  to  travel  downward,  it  is  logical  that  the  racket  face  must  incline 
slightly  forward  as  the  ball  is  hit.     It  should  be  demonstrated  how  the  grip  for  the  serve  per- 
mits maximum  reach  and  comfortable  angle  for  hitting  the  ball.     Demonstration  of  the  fore- 
hand grip  on  the  serve  will  indicate  how  it  causes  the  racket  face  to  point  upward,  necessi- 
tating a  bending  of  the  elbow  and  loss  of  reach  in  order  to  hit  the  ball  downward. 

The  described  grip  for  the  serve  also  permits  greater  freedom  of  wrist  action  which 
is  necessary  in  applying  the  desirable  spin  to  the  ball. 

The  students   should  have  their  grips  checked  and  then  extend  the  racket  upward  at 
arm's  length  to  observe  the  slight  natural  tilting  of  the  racket  face  forward  when  the  arm  is 
fully  extended. 

Stance,  Ball  Toss,  Swing,  and  Footwork 

Stance,  Ball  Toss,  Swing  and  Footwork  are  so  closely  interrelated  that  they  must  be 
considered  under  one  heading,  with  emphasis  being  placed  on  each  in  turn. 

Because  the  serve  requires  spin  for  control  and  effectiveness,  it  is  necessary  to  modi- 
fy the  stance  and  swing  to  achieve  it.     Spin  on  the  ball  is  desired  for  three  reasons: 

( 1 )  It  permits  greater  control  of  the  ball. 

(2)  It  causes  the  ball  to  curve  and  drop  as  desired,  thus  permitting  a  wider  margin  for 
error  of  height  in  clearing  the  net.     (Diagram  9) 

(3)  It  affects  the  bounce  of  the  ball,  making  it  more  difficult  to  return. 

DIAGRAM  9 

showing  greater  margin  of  safety 
of  spin  serve  over  flat  serve 

legend:  a-b- flat  serve 
a  ^^~  ~~  ~~~~  -—  _  a-ospin  serme 
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NOTE   THE    RELATIVELY    SMALL    MARGIN 
FOR    ERROR    OF    FLAT    SERVE    AT     NET 
AND     SERVICE    LINES     COMPARED  TO 
SPIN   SERVICE    CLEARANCES. 
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This  type  of  spin  serve,  or  service,  is  some- 
times called  the  slice  serve.    This  serve,  because  of 
the  above  reasons,  is  advocated  for  beginners,  rather 
than  the  other  variations  such  as  the  Flat  Serve,  or 
the  American  Twist  Serve  both  of  which  require 
greater  accuracy  and  are  more  difficult  to  execute. 

Stance  is  taken  with  the  left  foot  parallel  to  and 
behind  the  baseline  diagonally  opposite  the  intended 
service  court.    This  stance,  parallel  to  the  baseline, 
assures  a  pivoting  action  during  the  swing  which  adds 
power  to  the  serve.     The  right  foot  is  a  comfortable 
six  or  eight  inches  back  of  the  left.    Photo  15. 

In  order  for  the  ball  to  be  hit  at  the  maximum 
height  possible,  it  must  be  tossed  accurately  to  that 
height,  not  higher,  and  not  lower.    In  a  properly  co- 
ordinated serve,  the  racket  meets  the  ball  at  this 
maximum  height,  while  the  ball  is  relatively  motion- 
less at  the  top  of  the  toss.    A  motionless  ball  is 
easier  to  hit  than  one  which  is  rising  or  falling. 

Accurate  tossing  of  the  ball  is  fundamental  to 
the  successful  serve.     If  the  ball  is  tossed  up  in- 
accurately, the  swing  is  correspondingly  affected. 
Inaccurate  tossing  of  the  ball  among  beginners  is 
responsible  for  a  major  portion  of  the  poor  results 
achieved;  therefore  accurate  tossing  must  be 
stressed. 

The   racket   swing  on  the  serve  may  be  likened 
to  the  motion  of  throwing  a  ball  with  a  free  relaxed 
movement.    It  is  important  that  the  beginner  acquire 
a  full,  free  relaxed  backswing,  and  a  free  swing  at 
the  ball.    The  racket  head  should  meet  the  ball  at  a 
point  above  and  slightly  ahead  of  the  baseline  and  the 
player,  causing  him  to  lean  forward  into  the  ball  as 
he  hits  it.     The  racket  head  meets  the  ball  at  a  slight 
angle,  slicing  across  it.     (Diagram  10).     The  squarer 
the  contact  of  racket  and  ball,  the  less  the  spin  im- 
parted.   As  the  pupil  progresses,  he  will  learn  to 
control  the  amount  of  spin  imparted  to  the  ball  by 
controlling  the  angle  at  which  the  racket  face  meets 

the  ball.     With  constant  racket  head  speed,  pace  is  given  to  the  ball  in  inverse  ratio  with 

spin  imparted,  and  vice  versa. 

As  the  racket  meets  the  ball,  the  player  is  fully  extended,  weight  balanced  on  the  ball 
of  the  left  foot.    Photo  16.     As  the  player  is  leaning  forward  slightly  at  the  moment  of  im- 
pact, the  follow -through  of  the  racket  pulls  him  forward.     The  right  foot  merely  swings 
across  the  baseline  as  the  player  pivots  into  the  stroke  on  the  left  foot  and  steps  forward  to 
maintain  his  balance.    In  a  properly  executed  serve,  the  right  leg  will  swing  across  the  base- 
line just  after  the  moment  of  impact  with  the  ball. 

The  demonstration  of  the  serve  should  be  repeated  several  times  to  show  the  coordi- 
nation of  ball  toss,  body  pivot,  racket  swing  and  follow-through. 


Photo  15. 
Service. 


The  Starting  Position  of 
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One  of  the  rules  of  tennis  which 
is  most  frequently  violated  is  one 
which  pertains  to  the  serve.     This  is 
Rule  7  of  the  official  rules  of  lawn  ten- 
nis, the  Foot  Fault  rule.    A  powerful 
serve  gives  the  server  a  decided 
advantage  and  the  foot-fault  rule  is 
designed  to  limit  this  advantage.    In 
general  it  restricts  the  server  from 
walking  or  running  while  serving;  it 
prevents  him  from  jumping  by  re- 
quiring him  to  keep  one  foot  in  con- 
tact with  the  ground  and  slows  his 
progress  to  the  net  by  forcing  him  to 
delay  stepping  on  the  court  until  after 
his  racket  hits  the  ball.    He  may  swing 
one  foot  over  the  base  line,  at  any 
time  during  the  service,  provided  he 
does  not  step  on  the  court. 

The  International  Lawn  Tennis 
Association  adopted  the  "swing  over 
line  before  impact"  on  a  two  year 
trial  basis,  starting  January  1st,  1955. 
Instructors  should  check  the  Foot 
Fault  rule  yearly  in  the  official  rule 
book. 

There  is  no  valid  reason  why 
players  should  ever  make  foot-faults 
if,  as  the  serve  is  taught,  a  practical 
explanation  of  the  rule  is  given  and  if 
players  always  practice  behind  a  line. 
The  practical  demonstration  should 


Photo  16.    Going  Up  After  the  Ball  on  Service. 
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Photo  17.    Coordinated  Toss  of  Ball  and  Back  Swing 
of  Racket. 


emphasize  (1)  the  advantage  gained  by 
standing  an  inch  or  two  behind  the  line 
rather  than  at  a  greater  distance;  (2)  the 
legal  rocking  movement  of  the  forward 
foot;  (3)  when  the;rear  foot  may  step  across 
the  line  without  penalty  and  (4)  the  reason 
for  the  foot-fault  rule. 

The  line  may  also  be  used  as  an  aid 
in  accurate  ball  tossing.     A  small  circle, 
marked  on  the  court,  would  indicate  the 
place  where  the  ball,  not  hit  by  the  racket, 
should  land.    Each  player,  with  assistance 
from  the  instructor,  can  determine  the 
exact  location  of  his  circle.    For  one 
player  it  might  overlap  the  baseline;  for 
another  player  it  might  be  entirely  on  the 
court. 

Class  Organization 

In  the  open  order  formation,  after 
grips  have  been  checked,  the  students  may 
practice  the  following  skills: 

1.  Practice  tossing  balls  with  the  left 
hand,  at  first  holding  one  ball  at  a 
time,  later  on  practicing  with  two 
balls.    Check  the  desired  height  of  the 
toss  by  occasionally  extending  the 
racket  upward  and  using  it  as  a  guide. 

2.  Starting  with  the  racket  handle  about 
waist  high,  left  side  toward  the  net, 
practice  a  rhythmic  coordinated  toss 
of  the  ball  combined  with  the  back- 
swing  of  the  racket.    Stress  a  relaxed 
backswing  as  it  is  the  convulsive  back- 
swing  of  the  racket  which  causes  in- 
accurate tossing  of  the  ball.    Photo  17. 

3.  Simulate  tossing  the  ball  and  practice 
the  full  backswing,  the  extension  and 
follow-through  of  the  racket. 


The  instructor  should  demonstrate 
each  of  these  skills  before  the  class,  and 
have  the  players  perform  them  with  him  several  times.    As  they  improve,  the  instructor 
should  pass  among  the  group  to  observe  and  correct  errors. 


Basic  Class  Unit  for  Practicing  Techniques 
First  Progression 

As  an  experimental  formation,  before  having  the  players  practice  serving  on  the  court, 
arrange  the  players  as  in  Diagram  11.    Eight  players  may  practice  serving  against  the 
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backstop  or  fence.    This  formation  is  designed  to  permit  the  players  to  practice  form  and 
coordination,  and  to  experiment  with  these  vital  elements  without  having  to  worry  about 
where  the  balls  are  going.     It  is  essential  that  players  develop  a  full,  free  swing.     For  this 
reason,  the  formation  may  be  prolonged  until  the  student  has  worked  out  his  difficulties 
before  attempting  to  serve  on  the  court,  where  greater  accuracy  is  required.    Care  should 
be  taken  that  no  one  is  serving  while  balls  are  being  retrieved. 

Second  Progression 

The  students  may  be  arranged  on  the  court  as  in  Diagram  12,  with  three  players  to  a 
coaching  unit  and  four  units  to  a  court. 

In  this  formation  the  hitter  serves,  the  retriever  collects  balls  and  the  coach  observes 
from  behind  the  baseline.    Twelve  players  are  accommodated,  and  the  danger  of  players 
being  hit  is  minimized  by  having  balls  hit  in  one  direction  only  with  the  retrievers  well  off 
the  end  of  the  court.    All  hitters  should  have  the  same  number  of  balls  and  players  should 
not  rotate  positions  until  all  balls  have  been  hit. 

Third  Progression 

Eight  players  are  paired  and  arranged  with  one  player  in  each  of  the  four  official 
serving  places  on  the  court.     Their  respective  partners,  as  coaches,  stand  near  them. 

In  this  formation  the  hitter  serves  and  his  partner  coaches  and  collects  balls.    The 
hitters,  on  one  side  of  the  court,  serve  three  balls  then  wait  and  watch  while  the  hitters  on 
the  other  side  serve  three  balls.     This  alternating  pattern  of  serving  continues,  with  hitters 
and  coaches  exchanging  places  after  every  six  serves.    Rotation  of  units  also  insures  prac- 
tice from  right  and  left  courts. 

Common  errors  in  serving  are: 

1.  The  server's  grip  shifts  back  toward  the  forehand  grip. 

2.  The  player  faces  the  net,  causing  (a)  a  flat  serve,  or  even  backspin,  because  of 
the  nature  of  the  swing  required;  (b)  loss  of  pivot    and  resulting  loss  of  power. 

3.  Inaccurate  ball  toss,  either  (a)  too  high,  requiring  player  to  hit  a  dropping  ball; 
(b)  too  far  in  front  causing  the  player  to  lunge  and  swing  side-arm  with  resulting 
tendency  to  impart  backspin,  and  loss  of  height  advantage;  (c)  too  low,  causing  loss 
of  height  advantages  and  power  of  swing. 

LEAD-UP     GAMES 

Again  lead-up  games  should  be  divided  into  elementary  and  more  advanced  types  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  players.     Criteria  for  their  selection  or  improvisation  are  listed,  and 
one  example  of  each  given.    Explanation  of  the  games  should  include  all  rules  and  etiquette 
which  pertain  to  the  game,  and  should  be  employed  in  the  game. 

Criteria  for  Selection  or  Improvisation  of  Elementary  Lead-Up  Games  for  the  Serve: 
(l)Form  and  freedom  of  swing  should  be  emphasized. 

(2)  Three  players  should  play  on  each  side  to  reduce  area  of  coverage  for  each  player. 

(3)  Accuracy  of  direction  should  not  be  emphasized  at  this  time,  so  any  serve  landing  in 
front  of  the  service  line  is  good  regardless  of  court. 

(4)  Permit  each  server  to  hit  a  continuous  number  of  serves. 
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(5)  Schedule  games  so  that  each  student  has  an  opportunity  to  serve. 

(6)  Incorporate  all  previously  learned  skills  in  the  game  if  possible. 

Elementary  Lead-up  Game 

Number  of  players:     Six 

Playing  area:    Doubles  tennis  court. 

Object  of  game:     To  provide  practice  for  serving,  emphasizing  form  but  not  direc- 
tional accuracy,  and  practice  for  forehand  and  backhand  strokes. 

Method  of  play:     See  Diagram  13.    Players  Nos.  1-2-3  oppose  Players  Nos.  4-5-6. 

Player   1   serves  from  the  center  of  the  court  to  any  part  of  the  opposite   service 
courts.    Players  4-5  or  6  return  the  serve  and  play  continues  until  an  error 
occurs. 

Scoring:     Each  player  serves  a  number  of  consecutive  balls  (the  number  depending 
upon  time  allowable).    Score  is  kept.    The  number  of  points  won  by  each  team 
becomes  its  score. 

Playing  suggestion:     The  server  always  serves  from  the  center  of  the  court  to  permit 
a  wide  range  for  directional  inaccuracy. 

Criteria  for  Selection  or  Improvisation  of  Advanced  Lead-up  Games  for  the  Serve: 

1.  Accuracy  should  be  stressed  as  well  as  form. 

2.  Actual  game  situations  should  be  approximated. 

3.  Skills  previously  learned  should  be  incorporated. 

4.  Rules  and  etiquette  should  be  explained  and  observed.     "Foot  Fault",  "let"  and 
"fault"  as  they  apply  to  service  should  be  explained. 
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Game  1 


Number  of  players:     Four 

Playing  area:    Doubles  tennis  court. 

Object  of  game:     To  provide  practice  in  accurate  serving  and  practice  for  forehand 

and  backhand  strokes. 
Method  of  play:     See  Diagram  14.    Player  No.   1  serves  to  the  correct  service  court; 

Player  3  returns  the  ball  and  play  continues  until  an  error  occurs. 
Scoring:    Players  all  serve  the  same  number  of  balls  continuously.     The  total  score 

of  points  won  at  the  end  of  the  game  is  determined  by  the  total  number  of  balls 

served.     A  more  advanced  version  would  permit  each  player  to  serve  continuously 

to  alternating  courts. 
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DIAGRAM    14 

ADVANCED 
LEAD-UP  GAME 

FOR   SERVE, 
INCLUDING  FOREHAND 
AND  BACKHAND  STROKES 


Game  2. 

Number  of  players:    Six 

Playing  area:    Doubles  tennis  court. 

Object  of  game:     To  practice  correct  tennis  scoring,  the  serve  and  ground  strokes. 

Method  of  play:    See  Diagram  15.    Players  3-1-2  line-up  behind  their  baseline  with 
Player  1  the  server  for  an  entire*game.    He  confines  his  play  to  service,  con- 
centrating on  service  rules  aiM  the  correct  method  of  scoring.    He  should  an- 
nounce the  game  score  each»time  he  starts  to  serve.     If  his  serve  lands  in  the 
correct  court,  he  steps  back,  away  from  his  baseline,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with 
Players  2  and  3  as  they  oppose  Players  R  1  and  R  2;  otherwise  he  continues  to 
serve  to  alternate  courts.     This  pattern  of  play  continues  for  an  entire  game.    In 
the  meantime  Player  R  3  collects  balls  and  practices  calling  the  game  score  as 
a  check  on  the  server. 

The  two  teams  exchange  formations  at  the  start  of  each  new  game.    Any  method  of 
rotation  can  be  used  provided  the  teams  alternate  service  and  every  player,  in  turn,  plays 
every  position. 
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ADVANCED  LEAD- UP 
GAME  FOR  PRACTICE 
IN  SCORING.  SERVE, 
AMD  GROUND  STROKES 


Scoring:     Follow  Rule  24  of  the  USLTA  Official  Tennis  Rules. 

Teaching  suggestions:     The  instructor  should  explain  the  system  of  tennis  scoring 
before  using  this  game.     One  way  is  to  use  a  blackboard  and  mark  the  score 
as  the  class  plays  an  imaginary  game  with  A  serving  to  B.     Follow  this  plan 
with  a  demonstration  game  on  a  court  and  ask  the  players  not  to  call  the  score 
until  it  has  been  given  by  one  or  more  students  in  the  class. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

The  Volley 

The  volley  is  the  stroke  used  in  hitting  the  ball  before  it  bounces.    This  implies  that 
the  volley  is  usually  employed  in  the  area  between  the  service  line  and  the  net.    The  closer 
the  volleyer  stands  to  the  net,  the  greater  advantage  he  enjoys  -  of  playing  angle  and  height 
of  ball  for  stroking. 

The  volley  is  one  of  the  easiest  strokes  to  teach  and  learn  because  it  requires  a  rela- 
tively simple  movement,  and  because  the  player  at  this  stage  has  learned  to  judge  the  flight 
of  the  ball,  to  handle  his  racket,  and  to  perform  coordinated  movements  more  capably  than  at 
the  first  class  meeting. 

The  volley  is  included  in  the  essential  strokes  because  it  is  an  effective  weapon  of 
attack,  and  because  net  play  is  essential  in  the  doubles  game. 

Because  of  their  close  similarity  of  grip,  movement  and  stroke,  the  forehand  and  back- 
hand volley  are  described  under  one  heading.    All  fundamentals  of  stroke  technique,  class 
organization  for  learning,  formations  and  lead-up  games  are  equally  applicable  to  each.    Any 
difference  or  necessary  modifications  will  be  noted. 

OBJECTIVES     OF     THE     UNIT 
General  Teacher  Objectives 

(l)To  provide  the  pupil  with  skill  and  confidence  in  his  ability  to  play  at  the  net. 
(2)  To  provide  the  student  with  an  effective  attacking  stroke. 

Specific  Teacher  Objectives 

(l)To  teach  the  elementary  skills  of  the  volley:     (a)  grip;  (b)  stance;  (c)  footwork; 
(d)  stroke. 

(2)  To  teach  the  rules  and  etiquette  of  tennis  as  they  apply. 

Purpose  of  the  Volley 

The  predominant  basic  strategy  upon  which  American  tennis  is  built  is  that  of  attack. 
Points  and  games  are  won  by  maneuvering  the  opponent  out  of  position  and  passing  him,  or 
forcing  him  into  errors.     Coupled  with  an  offensive  serve  and  strong  ground  strokes,  the 
volley  supplies  an  important  weapon  for  the  forceful  player.    It  is  used  from  a  position  rela- 
tively close  to  the  net  to  hit  balls  at  an  angle  beyond  the  opponent's  reach. 

In  the  doubles  game  the  server's  partner  plays  at  the  net;  his  advantageous  position 
for  volleying  always  constituting  a  serious  threat  to  the  opponents. 

It  is  the  primary  purpose  of  the  volley  to  win  points  outright.    Because  the  volleying 
position  at  the  net  is  a  relatively  vulnerable  one  (he  may  be  passed  or  lobbed  over),  the 
player  must  endeavor  to  win  the  point  quickly  rather  than  just  keep  the  ball  in  play. 

The  volley  is  an  excellent  stroke  to  practice  when  playing  space  is  very  limited.    All 
of  the  fundamentals  of  this  stroke  may  be  employed  because  it  is  not  necessary  to  hit  the 
balls  very  far  or  very  hard.    One  game  described  later  which  may  profitably  be  used  is  the 
"pepper  ball"  borrowed  from  baseball. 
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The  Grip 

Because  of  the  fact  that  volleying  requires  a  relatively  short  stroke,  and  because 
there  frequently  is  not  time  to  change  the  grip  from  forehand  to  backhand,  a  grip,  similar  to 
the  Service  or  Continental,  is  advocated.     This  is  logical  since  the  same  grip  must  be  used 
for  hitting  balls  on  either  side.    The  reason  for  this  will  be  apparent  when  the  stroke  is  dem- 
onstrated. 

The  instructor  should  examine  each  player's  grip  to  see  that  he  has  understood  the  ex- 
planation and  demonstration. 

Stance,  Footwork  and  Stroke 

Stance,  footwork  and  stroke  again  must  be  considered  as  integral  parts  of  the  same  co- 
ordinated movement.  A  thorough  understanding  of  the  reasons  underlying  the  part  each  plays 
will  facilitate  learning. 

Bails  to  be  volleyed  have  three  characteristics  which  affect  and  determine  the  stroke 
used  to  play  them:     (1)  The  speed  of  the  ball  is  greater  in  the  air  before  it  bounces;  (2)  The 
ball  frequently  has  spin  on  it  which  will  affect  its  return;  (3)  The  ball  may  be  below  the  level 
of  the  top  of  the  net  when  it  is  to  be  volleyed.    All  three  of  these  factors  must  be  considered 
in  executing  the  volley,  and  the  type  of  volley  advocated  is  designed  to  accommodate  for  these 
conditions. 

The  volley  consists  of  a  short  chopping  motion  which  causes  the  racket  face  to  slide 
under  the  ball  during  contact  and  follow -through.     (Diagram  16).     This  action  of  the  racket  on 
the  ball  imparts  spin  to  the  ball  and  reduces  the  speed  as  was  demonstrated  in  Chapter  VII. 
Balls  which  are  hit  with  great  speed  to  the  volleyer  are  returned  by  this  type  of  stroke  with 
some  of  the  speed  converted  to  spin  and  with  resulting  greater  control  of  the  direction  and 
length  of  the  stroke. 

The  chop  volley,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  in  imparting  spin  to  the  ball,  nullifies  the 
effect  of  any  spin  it  may  already  have.     Backspin  on  a  ball  volleyed  by  a  flat  racket  face  will 
cause  the  return  to  be  deflected  downward  into  the  net. 
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In  the  chop  volley,  the  racket  face  meets  the  ball  slightly  on  the  under  side,  causing  it 
to  rise.     Balls  which  have  dropped  below  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  net  must  be  hit  upward 
enough  to  clear  it  on  the  return.    The  volleyer  with  experience  can  determine  the  amount  of 
upward  deflection  needed  for  balls  at  various  heights  below  the  level  of  the  net. 

This  chopping  motion  requires  that  the  racket  head  be  kept  up  at  all  times  while  at  the 
net.     To  keep  the  racket  head  up  for  the  forward  and  downward  stroke  in  turn  requires  that 
the  knees  and  waist  be  flexed  at  all  times.     Erect  stance  is  probably  the  greatest  cause  of 
faulty  volleying.     Because  of  the  speed  of  the  ball  and  quickness  of  action,  there  is  not  time 
to  bend  the  waist  and  knees  and  execute  the  stroke,  so  the  player  must  be  in  the  proper 
stance  for  volleying  while  anticipating  every  stroke  at  the  net. 

Because  of  the  speed  of  action  at  the  net,  proper  footwork  is  mandatory.     The  player 
should  await  the  ball  at  the  net  with  feet  parallel,  weight  balanced  for  take-off  to  either  fore- 
hand or  backhand  side,  waist  and  knees  flexed  and  racket  head  held  high.    As  the  ball  ap- 
proaches the  forehand,  the  player  cross-steps  with  the  left  foot,  while  pivoting  on  the  right 
and  draws  his  racket  back  for  the  volley  as  he  turns  and  approaches  the  ball.    The  converse 
applies  to  the  backhand  volley. 

After  the  cross -step,  or  necessary  running  to  get  in  position  to  hit  the  ball,  the  player 
should  be  facing  the  side  line,  waist  and  knees  flexed,  and  racket  head  high.    Photo  19. 
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After  the  instructor  has  demonstrated 
the  volley,  the  class  may  assume  the  open 
order  formation  and  practice  the  stroke, 
first  standing  in  the  correct  position  to  hit 
the  ball,  and  second,  from  a  position  of 
readiness,  to  cross-step  and  perform  the 
stroke.    After  this  has  been  done  satis- 
factorily, the  class  may  be  reassembled 
for  the  next  activity. 

Basic  Class  Unit  for  Practicing  Techniques 

The  class  may  be  divided  into  groups 
of  four  or  five  students.    One  of  these 
groups  may  demonstrate  the  following  pro- 
gressions. 

One  player  is  the  hitter,  the  other 
players  line  up  facing  him  about  twelve  to 
fifteen  feet  distant  and  toss  balls  for  the 
hitter  to  volley.     This  formation  is  similar 
to  "baseball  pepper  ball".    The  hitter 
should  stand  sideways  to  the  tossers,  in  the 
position  for  volleying  described  above.    He 
should  concentrate  on  stance  and  proper 
contact  of  racket  and  ball,  stroking  each 
ball  easily  so  that  the  tossers  can  catch  the 
balls.    He  should  volley  toward  the  back- 
stop to  avoid  loose  balls  from  getting  on 
the  court. 

In  the  next  progression  the  players 
are  arranged  as  in  Diagram  17  with  the 


Photo  18.    The  Forehand  Volley. 


Photo  19.    The  Backhand  Volley. 
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tosser  tossing  over  the  net  to  the  hitter  -who  volleys  toward  the  retriever.     The  coach  may 
stand  at  the  net,  to  observe  and  analyze  the  hitter. 

The  third  progression  will  have  the  hitter  face  the  tosser  and  cross -step  to  volley  the 
ball.    As  the  players  improve  the  tosser  should  stand  near  the  baseline  and  set-up  balls  off 
his   racket. 

In  the  fourth  progression  the  players  are  arranged  as  in  Diagram  17a.    The  tosser 
uses  his  racket  to  set-up  a  ball  at  D,  for  a  drive,  and  a  second  ball  at  V,  for  a  volley.     The 
first  hitter  starts  at  S,  hits  a  forehand  drive  at  D,  moves  toward  the  net,  volleys  at  V  and 
then  runs  to  the  end  of  the  file.    Play  is  continuous  with  each  player  in  the  file  following  the 
same  pattern.    Rotation  of  players  takes  place  at  stated  intervals. 

Common  Errors  in  Volleying  are: 

1.  The  players  stand  too  erect. 

2.  The  players  do  not  get  into  position  to  volley  quickly  enough. 

3.  The  racket  head  is  permitted  to  drop. 

4.  The  players  may  stand  too  close  or  too  far  away  from  the  net. 

5.  The  players  fail  to  assume  "an  active  waiting  position"  between  shots. 

LEAD-UP    GAMES 
Criteria  for  Selection  or  Improvisation  of  Elementary  Lead-up  Games  for  the  Volley: 

1.  Form  and  position  should  be  stressed. 

2.  Enough  players  should  be  used  to  keep  each  volleyer's  area  small. 
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3.  Incorporate  previously  learned  skills  if  possible. 

4.  Provide  a  maximum  of  activity  in  the  skill  being  emphasized. 

Elementary  Lead -up  Game 

Number  of  players:     Six 

Playing  area:    Doubles  tennis  court 

Object  of  game:     To  practice  volleying  in  a  game  situation. 

Method  of  play:     Arrange  players  according  to  Diagram  18.    Player  No.  5  puts  the 

ball  into  play  with  a  forehand  drive  to  any  member  of  the  opposite  team,  Players 
1-2  and  3.    Play  continues  until  an  error  is  made.    Players  4-5-6  may  not  lob 
the  ball  over  the  heads  of  Players  1-2  and  3. 

Scoring:    A  game  of  any  number  of  points  may  be  played.    Positions  may  be  exchanged, 
the  back  court  team  may  rotate  with  the  net  team  or  a  new  team  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  either  starting  team. 

Criteria  for  Selection  or  Improvisation  of  Advanced  Lead-up  Games  for  the  Volley: 

1.  Skills  previously  learned  should  be  used  if  possible. 

2.  Accuracy  should  be  stressed. 

3.  The  game  situation  should  be  approximated. 

4.  Greater  agility  and  court  coverage  should  be  included. 

Advanced  Lead -up  Games 

Game  1. 

Number  of  players:     Six 
Playing  area:    Doubles  tennis  court 

Object  of  game:     To  provide  practice  in  court  coverage  at  the  net  and  skill  and  ac- 
curacy of  volleys. 
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diagram  18 

ELEMENTARY 
LEAD-UP  GAME 
FOR  THE  VOLLEY 
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DIAGRAM  19 

ADVANCED 
LEAD-UP  SAME 
FOR  THE  VOLLEY 


Method  of  play:     Arrange  players  according  to  Diagram  19.    Player  No.  4  puts  the 
ball  into  play  to  either  Player  1  or  Player  2  and  play  continues  until  an  error 
is  made.     Balls  must  be  stroked  successfully  once  by  a  member  of  each  team 
before  a  point  may  be  scored.     Players  3  and  4  may  not  lob  over  Players  1  and 
2.  v 

Scoring:     Scoring  occurs  only  if  one  member  of  each  team  has  successfully  stroked 
the  ball  one  time.    Players  rotate  clockwise  with  each  point,  Player  4  leaving 
the  game  as  a  new  player  takes  position  1.    Rapid  turnover  is  desired  as  only 
four  players  can  be  on  the  court  at  one  time.    Players  5  and  6  must  be  alert  to 
move  onto  the  court  when  their  turn  comes. 


Game  2. 


Number  of  players:     Two  teams  of  four  players  each. 

Playing  area:     The  service  courts,  extended  to  include  the  alleys,  on  a  doubles 
tennis  court. 

Object  of  game:     To  teach  ball  control,  volleying  and  alertness  at  the  net. 

Method  of  play:     Players  station  themselves  behind  their  service  line  to  cover  their 
respective  playing  areas.    Any  player  may  move  into  the  service  court  or  alley 
to  play  a  ball  but  must  return  to  his  original  position  as  soon  as  the  rally  is 
ended.    A  player  of  one  team  starts  a  game  by  hitting  a  ball  into  the  opposite 
playing  area.     An  opponent  must  allow  the  ball  to  bounce  before  attempting  to 
return  it.     After  the  initial  play  the  ball  may  either  be  volleyed  or  played  after 
a  bounce.    Play  continues  until  the  ball  is  missed,  hit. into  the  net  or  outside  the 
playing  area.    One  player  "serves"  for  an  entire  game.    The  usual  rotation  of 
players  and  servers  takes  place  at  the  start  of  each  new  game. 

Scoring:     Score  by  single  points.     The  side  first  earning  five  points  wins  the  game. 


CHAPTER  IX 

The  Lob 


The  lob  is  the  last  of  the  series  of  strokes  assumed  to  be  essential  for  the  tennis  be- 
ginner.    The  purpose  of  the  lob  is  to  hit  the  ball  over  the  head  and  out  of  reach  of  the  player 
at  the  net.     The  mechanics  of  the  lob  are  relatively  easy  to  teach,  as  it  is  similar  to  the 
other  ground  strokes,  but  the  achievement  of  skill  in  hitting  lobs  comes  only  as  the  result  of 
much  practice. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  lob  depends  not  only  upon  its  skillful  execution  in  terms  of 
height  and  length,  but  also  upon  the  element  of  surprise.     An  effective  offensive  lob  must  be 
disguised  as  another  stroke  until  the  last  possible  moment.    A  skillful  opponent  who  is  able 
to  anticipate  a  lob  is  usually  able  to  "put  it  away  for  a  winner."    One  of  the  difficulties  the 
teacher  will  experience  is  that  of  keeping  the  students  from  "telegraphing"  their  lobs  when- 
ever they  hit  them. 

OBJECTIVES    OF    THE    UNIT 
General  Teacher  Objectives 

(l)To  provide  the  player  with  an  effective  means  of  coping  with  an  opponent  at  the  net. 

(2)  To  provide  the  player  with  a  means  of  recovering  when  he  is  badly  out  of  position. 

(3)  To  provide  the  player  with  an  effective  offensive  stroke. 

Specific  Teacher  Objectives 

(l)To  teach  the  elementary  skills  of  the  lob:     (a)  grip;  (b)  stance;  (c)  footwork;  (d)  stroke. 

Purpose  of  the  Lob 

There  are  two  kinds  of  lobs,  the  offensive  and  the  defensive.     The  offensive  lob  is  the 
stroke  which  should  be  disguised  as  another  in  its  execution  for  maximum  effectiveness. 
This  stroke  is  used  when  the  opponent  is  at  the  net.     The  ball  should  be  hit  just  high  enough 
that  the  opponent  cannot  reach  it  on  the  fly,  and  deep  enough  in  the  court  that  he  cannot  play 
it  after  the  bounce.    Successful  execution  of  this  stroke  requires  a  great  deal  of  control  as 
well  as  deception. 

The  defensive  lob  is  used  when  the  player  has  been  maneuvered  out  of  position,  and 
needs  time  to  recover.     For  this  reason,  the  ball  is  hit  high  in  the  air  and  as  deep  as  pos- 
sible into  the  back-court.     The  time  of  flight  of  the  ball  should  suffice  to  let  the  player  get 
back  into  position  and  also  force  the  opponent  into  the  back  court. 

Thus,  the  primary  purposes  of  the  lob  are  offensively,  to  win  points  outright    or  force 
the  opposing  net  player  into  a  defensive  return  and,  defensively,  to  give  the  player  time  to 
recover  position,  and  to  force  the  opponent  into  the  back  court. 

Inasmuch  as  the  effectiveness  of  the  lob  depends  to  a  great  extend  upon  its  being  dis- 
guised as  a  forehand  or  back  hand  drive,  it  follows  that  the  basic  elements  of  the  stroke  are 
the  same,  particularly  so  for  the  offensive  lob.     The  difference  occurs  in  the  execution  of 
the  swing.     Because  of  this  similarity  there  is  no  need  for  the  instructor  to  repeat  the  par- 
ticulars of  these  similar  elements  other  than  to  explain  and  demonstrate  that  they  are  so. 
Photo  20. 
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THE  LOB 


Photo  20.    The  Forehand  Lob. 


In  the  offensive  lob,  the  grip,  stance,  footwork  and  backswing  do  not  differ  from  the 
forehand  or  backhand  drives,  but  the  forward  swing  must  be  modified  to  s~nd  the  ball  high 
and  relatively  slowly,  rather  than  low  and  fast.     This  is  done  by  turning  the  racket  face  back, 
at  and  during  contact  with  the  ball.     This  action  will  impart  backspin  to  the  ball,  and  give  it 
the  loft  required  to  clear  the  net  player.     (Diagram  20).     This  must  be  practiced  until  the 
player  acquires  the  feel  of  the  stroke.    Delicacy  of  touch  must  be  developed  so  that  he  will 
know  how  hard  to  swing,  how  much  to  let  the  racket  slide  under  the  ball,  etc. 


In  the  defensive  lob,  no  deception  is  required  and  delicacy  of  touch  does  not  play  so 
important  a  role.     The  opponent  usually  realizes  that  the  player  must  lob.     This  stroke  em- 
ploys the  same  grip  as  the  forehand  or 
backhand  drives  but  the  path  of  the 
swing  is  upward  rather  than  level. 
(Diagram  21).     The  ball  is  aimed  high 
and  hit  flat.    More  force  is  required  in 
this  stroke  than  in  the  offensive  lob. 


DIAGRAM  20 
THE  OFFENSIVE  LOB 
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These  strokes  should  be  demon- 
strated for  the  class,  individually,  a 
number  of  times. 
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Class  Organization 

After  the  instructor  has  demon- 
strated the  offensive  lob,  the  same 
procedure  of  open  order  practice  may 
be  used,  with  the  pupils  performing  the 
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stroke  while  visualizing  the  desired  flight  of  the 
ball  and  the  technique   required  to  achieve  it.     As 
the  students  should  now  be  able  to  distinguish  the  dif- 
ferent techniques  involved,  this  practice  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  practice  of  the  simulated  defensive  lob. 


DIAGRAM  Z\ 

THE    DEFENSIVE  LOB 
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Practicing  Techniques 

The  class  may  be  organized  as  in  Diagram  22a, 
with  one  of  the  coaching  units  demonstrating  the  for- 
mation. 

The  hitter  stands  behind  the  baseline  facing  the 
forehand  sideline  (or  backhand,  if  backhand  lobs  are 
to  be  practiced).     The  tosser  tosses  balls  which  should 
bounce  well  in  front  of  the  hitter.     The  coach  and  re- 
triever perform  their  usual  functions.     The  hitter 
should  concentrate  on  trying  to  make  the  stroke  re- 
semble a  drive  as  well  as  to  hit  the  balls  deep  to  the 
baseline. 

In  the  second  formation,  only  two  hitters  per 
court  are  used,  as  the  tosser  now  hits  balls  from 

behind  the  net  to  the  hitter  and  the  hitter  is  to  move  into  position  for  the  stroke.    As  soon  as 
the  tosser  hits  to  the  hitter,  he  extends  his  racket  at  arms  length  upward,  as  a  barrier  for 
the  lobs  to  clear.     For  safety  reasons  he  should  not  volley  the  balls.     The  retriever  should 
try  to  catch  the  balls,  stopping  where  he  catches  them  to  indicate  the  accuracy  and  length 
of  the  lob.     Diagram  22b  on  page  56. 

In  the  third  formation  the  players  revert  to  the  court  organization  of  Diagram  22a 
with  two  exceptions;    the  tosser  hits  from  behind  the  net  and  the  coach  is  now  stationed 
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diagram  22a. 

CLASS  ORGANIZATION 
FOR  PRACTICING  LOB 

(I)  . 

FOR  MAXIMUM  SAFETYX 
PLACE  OUTSIDE  HITTERS  J 
lON     DOUBLES    SIDELINE.   / 
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DIAGRAAA  22b 

CLASS   ORGANIZATION 
FOR  PRACTICING   LOB 

(2) 


legend: 


H-HITTER 
C-  CO  ACM 
T-  TOSSER 
R«  RETRIEVER 


within  three  feet  of  the  opposite  baseline  with  instructions  to  catch  lobs  hit  by  his  hitter. 
The  catcher  may  take  one  step,  in  any  direction,  provided  the  other  foot  remains  in  place. 
He  is  to  ignore  lobs  he  cannot  catch  with  his  hands  lower  than  his  head. 

Common  errors  which  the  instructor  should  watch  for  are: 

1.  The  lobs  are  too  low. 

2.  The  lobs  are  frequently  over  the  baseline. 

3.  The  player  does  not  disguise  them. 

LEAD-UP    GAMES 

Games  which  include  the  lob  with  other  strokes  provide  for  maximum  use  of  the 
facilities  in  that  they  permit  more  players  to  play  at  one  time  than  do  the  more  elementary 
games. 

Criteria  for  Selection  or  Improvisation  of  Elementary  Lead-up  Games  for  the  Lob: 

1.  Form  and  execution  of  the  lob  should  be  stressed. 

2.  Play  should  emphasize  the  execution  of  the  lob. 

3.  Previously  learned  skills  should  be  incorporated  if  possible. 

Elementary  Lead -up  Games 

1.    Number  of  players:     Ten 

Playing  area:    Doubles  tennis  court 

Object  of  game:     To  give  concentrated  practice  in  lobbing  and  volleying. 
Method  of  play:    Place  the  players  according  to  Diagram  23.    Player  No.  1,  standing 
behind  the  baseline,  starts  play  by  lobbing  the  ball  into  the  opposite  court.    On 
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DIAGRAM  23 
ELEMENTARY 

LEAD-UP  GAME 

FOR    THE   LOB 

AMD  VOLLEY 


every  play  the  ball  must  be  lobbed  or  volleyed,  no  hard  shots  are  allowed  at 

any  time. 
Scoring:     A  game  consists  of  7  points,     A  point  is  won  by  the  team  winning  a  rally. 

Whenever  the  server  fails  to  lob  the  ball  across  the  net  or  within  the  court 

boundaries  the  opponents  win  a  point.     Hitting  the  ball  hard  gives  a  point  to 

the  opposing  team. 
Playing  suggestions:     After  each  game  the  serving  side  should  rotate.     Each  player  is 

responsible  for  his  territory.    One  player  is  the  server  for  an  entire  game. 

Finesse  in  ball  placement,  rather  than  speed  of  shot,  should  be  stressed  at  all 

times. 

Number  of  players:     Nine 

Playing  area:    Doubles  tennis  court 

Object  of  game:     To  provide  practice  for  all  strokes  except  the  serve. 

Method  of  play:    Place  the  players  according  to  Diagram  24.    At  the  start  of  the  game, 
Players   1-2-3  occupy  positions  in  Unit  A  and  may  use  any  stroke  other  than  a 
serve.    Players  4-5-6  are  stationed  at  the  net,  Unit  B,  and  volley  while  Players 
7-8-9,  Unit  C,  are  restricted  to  lobbing  the  ball.     Unit  A  opposes  Units  B  and  C. 
The  player  in  the  No.   1   spot  in  Unit  A  starts  play  throughout  an  entire  game.    He 
should  attempt  to  drive  balls  between  the  players  at  the  net  although,  occasionally, 
he  may  lob  to  players  in  Unit  C. 

At  the  end  of  each  game  the  players  in  Unit  A  move  to  Unit  C,  those  in  Unit  C  move  to 
Unit  B  and  the  players  in  Unit  B  move  to  Unit  A.    In  subsequent  rotations  the  players 
should  also  rotate  positions  within  their  respective  units. 

Scoring:     One  point  for  each  successful  play.    The  side  first  making  five  points  wins 
the  game. 
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Advanced  Lead -up  Games 

Number  of  players:     Four  to  six. 

Playing  area:     One  half  of  a  singles  tennis  court,  from  baseline  to  baseline. 

Object  of  game:     To  provide  practice  in  court  coverage  and  skill  and  accuracy  of 
volleys,  drives  and  lobs. 

Method  of  play:    See  Diagram  2  5a.    Player  A,  standing  in  the  service  court,  sets -up  a 
ball  for  Player  B  to  drive.    Play  continues  until  the  rally  ends.    Although  the 
players  may  move  up  and  back,  in  their  respective  areas,  Player  B  is  required 
to  pass  Player  A,  with  a  drive  or  volley.     He  may  not  lob  the  ball.    Any  ball 
higher  than  A's  reach  counts  as  a  miss  for  Player  B.    Player  A  may  not  use  an 
overhead  smash. 

Rotation:  If  Player  A  wins  the  rally,  he  remains  on  the  court  and  Player  C  replaces 
Player  B  who  then  goes  to  the  end  of  the  file.  If  B  wins,  he  moves  to  A's  place 
and  opposes  C  while  A  goes  to  the  end  of  the  file. 


First  Progression:     Diagram  25b. 

Method  of  play:     Similar  to  Diagram  25a  with  these  modifications: 

When  Player  B  advances  to  the  net  he  remains  there  and  Player  C  lobs  or  drives  balls 
missed  by  B.    If  A  wins  the  rally,  Player  B  goes  to  the  end  of  the  file  and  A  opposes  Players 
C  and  D;  if  either  B  or  C  wins,  A  goes  to  the  end  of  the  file  and  is  replaced  by  Player  B. 
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DIAGRAM  25a 
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ADVANCED    LEAD-UP   GAMES  BASED   OW   COURT  COVERAGE 
AND  ACCURACY  OF  VOLLEYS,  DRIVES    AND    LOBS 


Second  Progression:     Diagram  25c. 

Method  of  play:     Similar  to  Diagram  2  5b  with  these  modifications: 

The  playing  area  includes  the  alley  and  Players  A  and  B  are  on  the  same  side  of  the  net  with 
A  starting  play  each  time.     When  B  works  his  way  to  the  net,  he  and  A  move  up  and  back  as 
a  unit.    Player  D  does  not  enter  the  game  until  C  advances  to  the  net. 


CHAPTER  X 

Additional  Strokes 


The  five  strokes  which  have  been  presented  are  considered  essential  for  the  beginning 
tennis  player.    As  he  improves,  however,  and  plays  more  and  more  tennis,  he  will  discover 
that  there  are  other  strokes  which  may  be  employed  with  greater  effect  in  particular  situa- 
tions.    The  competent  tennis  instructor  will  be  familiar  with  these  strokes  and  their  uses. 
A  brief  description  of  the  execution  and  purpose  of  each  of  the  most  common  of  these  strokes 
will  be  given.    Strokes  to  be  included  are  the  overhead  smash,  chop,  slice,  half -volley,  stop 
volley,  drop  shot,  and  variations  of  the  serve. 

The  same  techniques  which  are  advocated  for  teaching  the  basic  strokes  to  beginners 
may  be  employed  for  teaching  these  supplementary  strokes  to  more  advanced  players.     For 
example,  the  slice  and  the  chop  may  be  taught  by  employing  the  same  organization  and  tech- 
niques as  the  forehand  and  backhand  drive. 

THE      OVERHEAD     SMASH 

The  overhead  smash  was  omitted  from  the  basic  strokes  because  of  its  similarity  to 
the  serve,  and  because  of  the  necessity  of  obseiving  in  group  teaching  situations,  maximum 
precautionary  measures  against  the  likelihood  of  injury.     Because  of  the  usual  restrictions  of 
time,  and  the  variety  of  strokes  to  be  learned,  the  similarity  of  the  smash  to  the  serve  is 
considered  sufficient  for  the  assumption  that  the  student  may  apply  the  mechanics  of  the 
serve  in  performing  the  smash  without  too  much  difficulty.    Also,  the  teaching  of  the  smash 
to  a  group  of  students  in  a  relatively  crowded  area  must  be  prohibited  because  of  (1)  the 
force  of  the  stroke;  (2)  the  inevitable  inaccuracy  of  the  beginner's  efforts  and  the  resultant 
probability  of  injury  to  other  members  of  the;  group. 

The  overhead  smash  is  performed  much  as  the  serve,  using  the  same  grip  and  stance 
sideways  to  the  net,  but  is  usually  hit  flat,  imparting  no  spin  to  the  ball.    Greater  speed  is 
thus  achieved. 

The  smash  is  used  most  effectively  near  the  net  when  the  opponent  has  lobbed  short, 
although  it  may  be  used  back  beyond  the  baseline  on  high  bouncing  balls.    It  is  used  as  an 
outright  point  winner  as  the  ability  to  impart  greater  speed  to  the  ball  usually  makes  its 
return  very  difficult  or  impossible. 

THE     CHOP 

The  chop  is  a  commonly  employed  stroke,  and  one  which  the  beginner  has  a  tendency 
to  perform  naturally,  to  the  detriment  of  the  other  ground  strokes.    It  employs  a  short  chop- 
ping motion  which  causes  the  racket  to  meet  the  ball  slightly  on  the  underside,  imparting 
backspin.    It  should  not  be  practiced  until  after  the  other  ground  strokes  have  been  mastered, 
as  this  short,  choppy  motion  tends  to  inhibit  the  learning  of  the  full  swing  strokes. 

The  chop  is  performed  similarly  to  the  forehand  in  that  the  grip,  footwork  and  stance 
are  the  same.  The  short  backswing  and  forward  swing  constitute  its  distinguishing  charac- 
teristics. 

This  stroke  is  used  primarily  to  return  balls  which  are  travelling  at  great  speed.     The 
chop  utilizes  the  speed  of  the  ball  hit  by  the  opponent  in  returning  it  to  him.    Frequently 
when  balls  are  coming  fast,  there  is  not  time  to  take  a  full  swing,  and  the  short,  quick  chop 
is  necessary.    This  most  frequently  occurs  in  returning  the  opponent's  serve,  and  at  other 
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times  when  the  player  is  forced  to  play  balls  on  the  rise.     The  chop  permits  greater  control 
in  returning  balls  hit  with  great  force  than  do  other  strokes. 

THE     SLICE 

The  slice  is  very  similar  to  the  forehand  and  backhand  drives,  being  hit  with  the  same 
grip,  stance  and  footwork.     The  difference  occurs  when  the  racket  head  is  permitted  to  slide 
under  the  ball  as  a  full  swing  is  executed,  imparting  backspin,  and  reducing  the  speed  of  the 
flight  of  the  ball.     There  is  a  natural  tendency  to  do  this  on  the  backhand,  and  many  expert 
players  use  the  slice  backhand  exclusively.     The   stroke  is  considered  by  many  to  permit 
greater  accurancy  than  the  flat  backhand,  and  the  speed  sacrificed  more  than  compensated  by 
the  control  gained.     This  viewpoint  is  considered  controversial,  however,  and  most  author- 
ities prefer  to  strive  for  both  speed  and  control  in  the  flat  backhand  drive. 

Nearly  all  players  use  the  slice  backhand  for  very  low  balls  on  the  backhand  side.     The 
backward  tilt  of  the  racket  is  necessary  to  permit  enough  loft  to  get  the  ball  over  the  net  on 
the  return. 

THE     HALF-VOLLEY 

The  half-volley  is  a  stroke  used  only  as  a  last  resort.    In  this  stroke  the  ball  is  vir- 
tually "picked-up"  or  hit  immediately  after  the  bounce.     It  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of 
strokes  to  perform  because:     (1)  the  ball  must  be  hit  just  after  the  bounce;  (2)  it  is  very  low 
and  usually  inside  the  service  line,  requiring  a  lifting  action  to  clear  the  net;  and  (3)  extreme- 
ly well-developed  timing  is  required  to  prevent  an  uncontrolled  return. 

The  stroke  is  hit  much  like  the  volley,  using  the  same  grip,  stance  and  footwork. 

The  purpose  of  the  stroke  is  to  return  the  ball  from  an  unfavorable  position  to  the 
opponent's  side  of  the  court  with  as  much  accuracy  as  possible. 

The  half-volley  is  usually  necessarily  employed  because  the  player  is  out  of  position, 
i.e.,  too  far  back  from  the  net  to  volley.    Photo  21. 

THE     STOP     VOLLEY 

This  stroke  is  merely  a  type  of  volley  which  is  modified  to  catch  an  opponent,  at  the 
baseline,  off  his  guard.    It  is  executed  exactly  as  the  regular,  or  chop,  volley  except  that 
the  wrist  is  relaxed  slightly  just  after  the  racket  makes  contact  with  the  ball,  causing  a  soft, 
short  return  which  falls  just  over  the  net.     Expertly  executed  in  the  appropriate  situation, 
the  stop  volley  is  a  sure  point  winner.     With  the  opponent  stroking  from  behind  the  baseline, 
a  return  which  drops  just  over  the  net  will  be  impossible  to  reach. 

THE     DROP     SHOT 

The  drop  shot  has  the  same  objective  as  the  stop  volley.    It  is  a  ground  stroke  which 
requires  great  delicacy  of  touch  and  judgment  of  distance. 

The  drop  shot  is  hit  from  either  the  forehand  or  backhand  side,  and  is  stroked  similarly 
to  the  chop  or  slice.     The  action  of  the  racket  face  sliding  under  the  ball,  and  the  relaxing  of 
the  wrist  imparts  much  backspin  and  very  little  speed  to  a  softly  hit  ball  designed  to  drop 
just  over  the  net.    The  backspin  causes  a  relatively  low,  short  bounce  which,  coupled  with  the 
dropping  of  the  ball  close  to  the  net,  makes  its  return  by  the  opponent  playing  at  the  baseline 
very  difficult. 

The  drop  shot  is  difficult  to  execute  because  it  must  be  well  disguised  and  performed 
to  be  effective.    A  drop  shot  which  is  anticipated  by  the  opponent,  or  is  poorly  executed  is 
easily  put  away  by  the  opponent. 
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Photo  21.    The  Half- Volley.    Note:     The  ball  will  be  hit  just  after  the 
bounce. 


THE     FLAT     SERVE 

The  flat  serve,  sometimes  called  the  cannon  ball  serve,  has  been  mentioned.    This 
serve  is  hit  with  the  racket  face  flat  to  the  ball,  imparting  no  spin,  but  great  speed  to  the 
ball.     (Diagram  10,  Chapter  VII.)    It  is  quite  similar  to  the  overhead  smash  except  that  it 
must  be  hit  into  the  service  court,  rather  than  the  entire  court,  thus  making  its  probability 
of  being  good  much  less.     Because  of  its  flat,  straight  trajectory  the  flat  serve  must  barely 
clear  the  net  in  order  to  land  within  the  service  line.     (Diagram  9,  Chapter  VII.) 

The  flat  serve  must  be  placed  accurately  to  be  effective.    A  hard  flat  serve  which  the 
opponent  anticipates  is  not  difficult  to  return.    For  these  reasons,  and  because  the  flat  serve 
proves  tiring  after  a  period  of  play,  it  is  not  recommended  for  other  than  occasional  use,  to 
catch  an  unwary  opponent  off  guard. 


THE     AMERICAN     TWIST     SERVE 

This  serve  is  hit  with  great  topspin  being  applied  to  the  ball.     With  the  server  standing 
with  his  side  to  the  net,  the  ball  is  tossed  slightly  toward  the  net,  and  slightly  to  the  backhand 
side  of  the  server  so  that  the  racket  face  hits  the  ball  as  it  nears  the  top  of  the  swing.    In- 
stead of  passing  across  the  right  side  of  the  ball  to  impart  side  spin,  it  passes  over  the  top, 
imparting  top  spin  to  the  ball.    The  American  Twist  Serve  drops  upon  clearing  the  net,  and 
bounces  toward  the  backhand  side  of  the  opponent.    It  is  a  very  effective  serve,  but  requires 
a  great  deal  of  practice  before  it  can  be  mastered. 

This  description  of  the  American  Twist  Serve  sums  up  the  presentation  of  those  strokes 
which  are  commonly  seen  being  employed  by  the  skilled  tennis  player  in  addition  to  the  five 
basic  strokes  previously  described. 


CHAPTER  XI 

General  Strategy 

It  would  be  impossible  to  outline  a  type  of  strategy  for  every  player  under  all  circum- 
stances, since  players  and  opponents  vary  from  match  to  match.     There  are,  however,  cer- 
tain general  rules  which  apply  in  most  situations  for  nearly  all  players  which  the  beginner 
could  profitably  employ.     After  a  brief  discussion  of  general  strategy  which  is  fundamental 
to  the  game,  some  points  which  relate  to  the  use  of  each  of  the  basic  strokes  described  in 
Chapters  V  to  IX  will  be  listed. 

The  beginner  has  the  choice  of  two  styles  of  play,  the  baseline  game,  and  the  net 
game.    It  is  natural  for  him  to  stay  at  the  baseline  at  first  because  he  has  more  time  to  de- 
termine the  flight  and  speed  of  the  ball  and  to  execute  the  next  stroke.     The  beginner  should 
begin  as  soon  as  possible,  however,  to  avail  himself  of  the  advantages  of  net  play,  or  he  will 
remain  a  beginner  much  longer  than  is  necessary.    It  is  generally  accepted  that  the  attacking 
style  of  play  which  employs  aggressive  net  play  is  superior  to  the  baseline  variety.     Obser- 
vation of  experts  reveals  that  the  majority  of  points  and  winning  matches  goes    to  the  player 
who  is  able  to  gain  the  advantage  of  the  net  position  most  frequently  and  capably.     One  of  the 
main  general  strategies  of  the  game,  then,  is  to  gain  the  net  position  whenever  possible,  and 
to  employ  the  strokes  to  prevent  the  opponent  from  doing  so. 

A  second  fundamental  rule  of  play  may  be  revealed  by  a  point-by  point  analysis  of 
virtually  every  tennis  match.     This  analysis  will  indicate  that  more  points  are  won  through 
an  opponent's  errors  than  are  won  by  the  player's  placements.     This  implies  the  necessity 
for  consistent,  steady  play;  a  game  which  plays  the  "percentages"  rather  than  the  long 
chances.    Do  not  try  to  make  every  shot  a  winner. 

General  Rules  Which  Apply  to  All  Play: 

1.  Avoid  playing  to  your  opponent's  strong  points. 

2.  Always  play  to  win. 

3.  Conserve  your  strength. 

4.  Play  a  varied  type  of  game,  gradually  force  your  opponent  out  of  position  and  then 
put  over  the  winning  point. 

5.  Be  accurate  in  placement.     Being  in  a  hurry  has  doomed  many  finishing  points. 

6.  Work  your  way  to  the  net  by  exploiting  an  opponent's  weakness.    Diagram  25s. 

7.  Anticipate  your  opponent's  return  and  adjust  your  position  accordingly. 

8.  Never  change  a  winning  style  of  play. 

9.  Never  relax  when  ahead. 

10.  Never  give  up,  no  matter  how  far  behind. 

11.  Try  to  analyze  the  opponent's  game  for  weaknesses  as  soon  as  possible  and  then 
exploit  them. 

12.  Play  each  stroke  with  a  definite  purpose. 

13.  Always  return  to  the  correct  position  after  each  stroke. 
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DIAGRAM  25s 

HITTER®) DRIVES  TO 
OPPONENTS  (®)  BACK- 
HAND AND  RUNS  TO 
NET  (^  TO  N/OLLEY 
OPPONENTS  RETURN 
OUT  OF   REACH 


Rules  applying  to  the  serve: 

1.  Try  to  get  the  first  serve  in  as  often  as  possible. 

2.  Develop  an  effective,  but  sure,  second  serve. 

3.  Vary  the  speed  and  placement  of  the  serve. 

4.  Either  go  to  the  net  or  return  to  position,  behind  the  baseline,  aft<:r  the  serve. 

5.  Develop  the  serve  into  an  effective  weapon  of  attack. 

Rules  applying  to  ground  strokes: 

1.  Play  strokes  deep  to  keep  the  opponent  in  the  back  court. 

2.  A  deep  cross  court  shot  is  safer  than  one  down  the  line. 

3.  Avoid  short  angle  shots  unless  they  place  the  opponent  at  a  definite  disadvantage. 

4.  Never  stand  and  watch  your  shots.    Prepare  for  the  next. 

5.  Make  your  opponent  move  for  every  shot. 

6.  Use  the  lob  if  the  opponent  has  the  net  position  unless  you  can  pass  him  easily. 

Rules  applying  to  the  volley: 

1.  Play  the  net  position  about  six  or  eight  feet  from  the  net. 

2.  Try  to  make  each  volley  a  winner  or  at  least  force  the  opponent  into  a  defensive 
shot.    The  net  position  is  a  vulnerable  one  if  the  opponent  has  an  easy  ball  to  hit. 


3.    Be  alert  for  lobs. 
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DIAGRAM  Ze 

DIAGRAM  SHOWING 
ADVANTAGES  OF  AREh  OF 
PLAY  AND  ANGLE  OF  SUOTS 
OF   NET  POSITION  OVER 

BASELINE  POSITION 


gAseuxe 

POSITION 


4.    The  closer  to  the  net  a  ball  can  be  played,  the  greater  the  advantage  of  angle  and 
area  of  placement.    Diagram  26. 


Rules  applying  to  the  lob: 

1.  Disguise  the  intent  to  lob  as  long  as  possible. 

2.  Force  the  opponent  away  from  the  net  by  discrete  use  of  the  lob. 


3.  Make  defensive  lobs  high  and  deep  to  the  opponent's  back  court. 

4.  Lob  frequently  to  the  opponent  with  an  insecure  overhead  smash. 

GENERAL  STRATEGY  APPLYING  TO  DOUBLES  PLAY 

In  doubles  as  in  singles,  the  position  of  advantage  is  at  the  net,  and  this  position 
should  be  gained  as  quickly  and  as  often  as  possible.    Doubles  play  involves  the  coordinated 
action  of  both  players  for  maximum  effectiveness. 

Some  rules  which  apply  to  doubles  play  include: 

1.  Try  to  keep  the  opponents  in  the  back  court. 

2.  Try  to  make  the  opponents  hit  the  ball  up,  by  keeping  the  ball  at  their  feet. 

3.  Play  strokes  up  the  middle  until  a  clear  opening  appears. 

4.  Both  players  play  at  the  net  or  at  the  baseline;  do  not  play  one  up  and  one  back. 

5.  Make  effective  use  of  the  lob  when  the  opponents  are  at  the  net. 


CHAPTER  XII 

Lead-up  Games  and  Tournaments 

A  sound  tennis  program  results  when  the  instructor  is  ingenious  in  utilizing  a  wide 
variety  of  lead-up  games  and  tournaments  to  stimulate  and  maintain  a  high  degree  of  player 
participation.     While  the  teaching  of  strokes,  per  se,  is  basic  to  any  type  of  program,  the 
stroke  and  game  practice  should  be  conducted  through  lead-up  games  which  are  based  on 
actual  game  situations  and  in  tournaments  geared  to  the  playing  abilities  of  the  participants. 

A  tennis  class,  by  virtue  of  numbers,  offers  a  logical  opportunity  for  a  diversified 
practical  program.     Scheduled  tournaments,  in  addition,  provide  a  variety  of  opponents. 
They  also  offer  the  player  a  means  of  evaluation  of  his  skill  and  indicate  his  standing  within 
the  group  in  terms  of  his  playing  ability. 

The  element  of  active  competition  is  introduced,  for  the  first  time,  with  the  lead -up 
game.    It  provides  a  situation  in  which  the  use  and  extent  of  the  competitive  influence  may 
be  carefully  controlled,  both  by  the  instructor  and  by  the  players.     Lead-up  games  are  also 
useful  in  teaching  rules  and  scoring  as  they  apply  in  each  situation. 

Some  precautions  to  observe  in  selecting,  or  devising  and  using  a  lead-up  game  are: 

1.  Be  sure  that  the  game  is  built  around  the  skill  being  learned. 

2.  Be  sure  that  all  the  players  have  had  instruction  and  practice  in  the  skills  used  in 
the  game. 

3.  Do  not  permit  the  competitive  impulse  to  become  over -emphasized. 

4.  Match  players  of  approximately  equal  ability. 

5.  Use  the  lead-up  game  as  a  device  for  detecting  skills  which  need  additional  prac- 
tice. 

6.  Teach  the  rules,  scoring  and  etiquette  in  functional  situations. 

7.  The  lead-up  game  selected  should  provide  activity  for  all  players  at  each  level  of 
ability. 

8.  The  content  of  the  lead-up  game  should  coincide  with  the  increased  ability  in 
stroke  production.    In  most  cases  the  game  should  include  many  skills  previously 
learned. 

THE     TENNIS     BACKBOARD 

A  tennis  backboard  or  practice  board,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  a  valuable  addition 
to  tennis  facilities.    It  offers  general  or  specialized  practice  to  individual  players  and  is  an 
excellent  substitute  for  a  court  when  facilities  lack  a  regulation  court.     After  a  player  is 
able  to  stroke  balls  consistently,  backboard  practice  allows  an  instructor  a  better  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  the  player's  technique  at  close  range.     The  necessity  for  agility,  correct 
footwork  and  position  soon  become  apparent  to  a  player  rallying  against  a  backboard. 

Beginning  players  frequently  become  self-conscious  in  the  presence  of  the  instructor 
and  fellow- students.     A  backboard  offers  these  players  an  excellent  opportunity  to  explore 
new  skills  where  experimental  errors  will  affect  no  one  but  the  experimentor. 

Sarah  Palfrey  Cooke,  former  National  Singles  champion,  started  her  career  by  hitting 
balls  against  the  side  wall  of  her  home  and  in  her  book  "Winning  Tennis,  she  advocates 
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practice  against  a  "bang  board",  another  name  for  backboard.     Jack  Kramer  is  reported  to 
have  spent  a  half  hour  practicing  against  a  backboard,  prior  to  winning  a  professional  tennis 
tournament.     The  backboard  is  an  invaluable  aid  for  the  novice  and  expert  player  alike. 

An  indoor  backboard  should  be  constructed  of  beaver  board  or  other  similar  material, 
in  order  to  deaden  the  rebound  of  balls.    A  height  of  12  feet  is  desired  when  possible.     A  line, 
representing  the  height  of  the  three  foot  tennis  net,  should  be  painted  across  the  backboard 
and,  if  space  permits,  a  line  painted  on  the  floor,  39  feet  from  and  parallel  to  the  backboard. 
For  advanced  players  it  is  helpful  to  mark  foot  square  targets,  18  inches  above  the  net  line. 
Drives  hit  from  the  baseline  should  be  aimed  at  these  targets. 

Beginning  players  should  be  encouraged  to  practice  against  a  backboard  but  not  to 
"rally"  until  they  have  mastered  the  art  of  combining  footwork  and  stroke  production.     Fewer 
bad  habits  will  be  formed  if  the  player  is  content  to  stand  about  20  feet  from  the  backboard 
as  he  sets-up  balls  and  hits  each  once.    During  the  next  stage  in  practice  he  sets-up  balls 
and  attempts  to  return  any  rebounding  balls,  on  the  first,  second  or  third  bounce,  that  he  can 
hit,  with  good  form,  from  his  position.    In  the  third  stage  of  practice  he  is  ready  to  rally  the 
ball  and  this  is  a  good  time  to  introduce  backboard  games  into  the  program. 

Dorothy  Randle,  a  specialist  in  group  instruction,  offers  the  following  suggestions  for 
backboard  practice  for  novice  players: 

1.  Choke  the  racket,  i.e.,  hold  it  at  the  top  of  the  leather  grip.    This  method  gives  a 
feeling  of  racket  head  work  and  helps  to  prevent  the  racket  from  dropping  below 
the  level  of  the  wrist. 

2.  As  the  racket  is  swung  forward,  the  end  of  the  handle  should  clear  the  player's  arm. 
If  it  does  not,  check  to  see  if  the  head  of  the  racket  is  dropped  lower  than  the  wrist 
before  suggesting  shifting  the  grip  slightly  toward  the  backhand  grip. 

3.  Stand  with  feet  together  when  setting-up  balls.    Stepping  forward  to  play  the  ball 
then  becomes  a  natural  and  necessary  movement. 

PROGRESSIVE  STEPS  IN  BACKBOARD  PRACTICE: 

1.  Set-xip  a  ball,  hit  it  and,  as  it  rebounds  from  the  backboard,  shift  the  racket  to  the 
left  hand,  extend  the  right  arm  and  catch  the  ball. 

2.  Set-up  a  ball,  hit  it,  and  as  it  rebounds  from  the  backboard  stop  it  with  the  center  of 
the  racket  which  is  held  in  an  extended  right  hand.     The  player  is  thus  learning  to 
judge  space  relationships  between  himself  and  the  ball. 

3.  Put  the  ball  in  play  with  the  racket  substituting  for  the  hand.    Place  the  ball  on  the 
strings,  close  to  the  top  edge  of  the  racket.     The  arm  is  extended  but  not  tense. 
Toss  the  ball  by  means  of  a  slight  upward  movement  of  the  racket,  hit  the  ball  and 
either  stop  it  with  the  racket  or  attempt  to  rally  the  ball. 

4.  Use  the  racket  set-up  and  send  the  ball  diagonally  forward  and  away  from  the  player 
so  that  it  is  necessary  to  run  before  being  in  position  to  hit  the  ball. 

BACKBOARD      GAMES 

In  addition  to  its  function  as  a  stroke  practice  aid,  the  backboard  becomes,  with  the 
introduction  of  the  element  of  competition,  a  device  for  stimulating  and  motivating  play.    The 
desirability  of  practicing  fundamentals  under  game  conditions  has  already  been  described. 
Following  are  examples  of  four  simple  games  which  may  be  used. 
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Following  are  examples  of  four  simple  games  which  may  be  used. 

Game  One:     Four  to  six  players  (depending  upon  the  size  of  the  class  and  available 
space)  in  single  file.     Each  player  rallies  against  the  backboard  individually.     The  player 
making  the  greatest  number  of  consecutive  strokes  wins.     The  first  player  waiting  in  the 
file  keeps  the  score. 

Game  Two:     Double  file  formation  of  six  to  eight  players.     The  first  player  in  each 
file  starts  the  game.     The  idea  is  to  cooperate  with  each  other  in  keeping  a  ball  in  play 
longer  than  any  other  unit.     Players  need  not  alternate  on  shots.     At  the  completion  of  the 
rally  the  players  go  to  the  end  of  their  respective  files.     The  unit  waiting  to  play  keeps  the 
score. 

Game  Three:    Double  file  formation,  six  to  eight  players.    This  game  is  similar  to 
Game  Two  with  these  exceptions:    players  in  each  unit  are  now  opponents  and  each  player 
sets -up  a  ball  to  start  a  rally.    The  player  winning  a  rally  earns  one  point  for  his  file.    If 
the  same  player  wins  both  rallies,  he  gains  an  additional  point  (three -point  win)  for  his  team. 

Game  Four:     Single  file  formation  of  four  to  six  players.     This  is  a  "freeze  out"  type 
of  game.    Player  A  starts  to  rally  against  Player  B.    The  winner  of  the  rally  remains  on  the 
court  and  opposes  Player  C.     The  loser  goes  to  the  end  of  the  file. 

TOURNAMENT  S 

Tennis  instructors  should  be  familiar  with  the  unique  qualities  of  many  types  of  tour- 
naments and  be  competent  to  organize  and  conduct  them.     The  elimination  tournament  deter- 
mines a  champion  within  a  specified  time;  the  ladder  tournament  stresses  competition  over 
a  longer  period  of  time;  the  bridge  tournament  provides  for  an  informal  social  type  of  com- 
petition, with  every  player  in  action  for  one  or  two  hours;  the  round  robin  tournament  permits 
every  player  to  compete  with  every  other  player,  usually  for  a  set  number  of  games. 

Elimination  Tournament.     Diagram  27. 

This  tournament  is  probably  the  most  popular  type  as  most  tournaments  are  conducted 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  a  champion.      It  accomplishes  this  purpose  more  quickly  than 
any  other  by  matching  winners  of  each  succeeding  round  of  play  until  only  the  champion  re- 
mains undefeated.     Students  are  also  receiving  experience  in  the  official  tournament  of  the 
United  States  Lawn  Tennis  Association,  in  preparation  for  later  leisure  time  play.     As  half 
of  the  players  are  eliminated  in  the  first  round,  it  would  seem  logical  to  offer  other  types  of 
competition  for  less -skilled  players  who  will  profit  from  more  opportunities  for  play. 

No  difficulty  is  experienced  in  preparing  the  draw  sheet  for  this  tournament  so  long  as 
the  number  of  entries  is  a  power  of  2,  for  example  8-16-32-64  etc.     When  the  number  of 
entries  is  not  a  power  of  2,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  number  of  "byes"  if  the  tournament  is 
to  be  run  correctly  and  impersonally.     "Bye"  is  a  technical  sports  term.    In  tennis  it  denotes 
those  players  who,  by  the  luck  of  the  draw,  are  excused  from  playing  in  the  first  round  of  a 
tournament.    The  number  of  byes  is  determined  by  subtracting  the  number  of  entries  from 
the  next  higher  power  of  2.    In  a  tournament  of  12  entries,  for  example,  there  will  be  four 
byes,  12  entries  subtracted  from  16,  the  next  higher  power  of  2.    If  there  is  an  even  number 
of  byes,  half  are  placed  at  the  top  of  the  draw  and  half  at  the  bottom.    If  uneven  in  number, 
the  bottom  draw  takes  the  odd  bye.     Names  first  drawn  are  the  byes  in  the  top  half;  the  next 
names  drawn  play  in  the  first  round;  the  byes  in  the  bottom  half  are  drawn  last. 

In  the  early  days  of  tennis  tournaments  byes  were  placed  anywhere  in  the  draw.    In 
1884,  the  USLTA  adopted  the  Bagnall-Wild  system  of  drawing  and  by  1890  the  top  and  bottom 
placing  of  "byes"  (in  the  second  round)  was  an  accepted  practice  in  tennis  circles. 
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DIAGRAM   27 
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Instructors  unfamiliar  with  draw  sheets  are  advised  to  use  names  and  not  numbers 
when  organizing  or  explaining  this  type  of  tournament.    If  the  number  of  entries  in  the  second 
round  is  not  a  power  of  2,  a  mistake  has  been  made. 

All  good  tournaments  should  be  designed  to  reveal  the  relative  abilities  of  those  par- 
ticipating, i.e.,  the  two  best  players  in  a  single  elimination  tournament  should  reach  the  final 
round.    If  the  two  best  players  in  the  tournament  should  have  to  play  each  other  in  the  first 
or  second  round,  one  must  be  eliminated,  and  some  less  able  player  will  reach  the  final 
round.     The  precaution  employed  to  prevent  the  favored  players  from  meeting  in  the  early 
rounds  of  the  tournament  is  to  select  those  players  considered  most  capable  on  the  basis  of 
their  past  performance  and  to  place  these  players  in  the  first  round  of  the  tournament  in  such 
a  way  that  it  becomes  impossible  for  them  to  meet  until  they  reach  the  latter  rounds  of  play. 
This  practice  is  called  "seeding  the  draw".    It  is  done  by  ranking  players  according  to  ability, 
the  number  of  players  ranked  determined  by  the  number  playing  in  the  tournament.    The  offi- 
cial rules  state  that  one  player  may  be  seeded  for  every  eight  participants.     For  a  thirty-two 
player  tournament,  then,  four  may  be  seeded.    The  school  or  college  instructor,  however, 
should  seed  more  players  as  an  incentive  to  the  more  capable  students.    A  ratio  of  one 
seeded  player  for  every  four  participants  is  not  excessive  in  the  teaching  situation.    If  four 
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players  are  to  be  seeded,  players  ranked  1  and  2  are  drawn  by  lot;  the  first  drawn  is  placed 
in  the  top  half  of  the  tournament  draw,  and  the  second  drawn  placed  in  the  bottom  half. 
Players  numbered  3  and  4  are  then  drawn  by  lot;  the  first  drawn  is  placed  in  the  top  half  of 
the  draw  in  the  bracket  farthest  from  the  number  (either  1  or  2)  already  placed  there.    The 
second  drawn  of  numbers  3  and  4  is  placed  in  the  bottom  half  of  the  draw  away  from  the 
player  (either  2  or  1)  already  placed  there.    This  insures  that  the  four  selected  players  will 
not  meet  before  the  semi-final  round. 

Double  Elimination  Tournament.    Diagram  28. 

In  this  tournament  a  contestant  must  lose  two  matches  before  being  eliminated.    It  is  a 
desirable  type  of  competition  in  that  it  gives  a  second  chance  to  a  player  who  loses  because 
he  is  "off  his  game"  or  not  feeling  up  to  par.     The  number  of  entries  should  be  kept  relatively 
small  or  student  interest  may  wane  before  the  finals  are  reached. 

As  this  is  not  an  official  tournament,  this  draw  sheet  should  be  considered  as  one  way 
of  conducting  this  tournament  but  not  necessarily  the  only  way. 

DIAGRAM    28 
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EXPLANATION  OF  6TH  ROUND.  IN  SOME  CASES.  DEPENDING 
UPON  THE  WINNERS  AND  LOSERS  IN  THE  PREVIOUS  TOP 
BRACKETS,  THE  TOURNAMENT  ENDS  IN  THE  5TH  ROUND. 
IT  MUST  BE  CARRIED  TO  THE  6TH  ROUND  WHENEVER  A 
PLAYER      SUFFERS       HIS     FIRST     DEFEAT     IN    THE     5TH    ROUND. 
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Consolation  Tournament 

This  type  is  used  in  conjunction  with  the  elimination  tournament.    It  provides  compe- 
tition for  all  players  who  were  defeated  in  the  first  round  of  the  elimination  tournament. 
Once  a  new  draw  sheet  is  organized  from  the  list  of  losers,  the  tournament  is  run-off  as  an 
elimination  tournament.    Many  players  prefer  the  double  elimination  type  as  it  allows  them 
to  continue  in  the  "main  tournament"  until  they  lose  a  second  time. 

Ladder  Tournament 

The  ladder  tournament  offers  an  ideal  solution  when  competition  is  to  be  stressed 
over  part  or  all  of  a  tennis  season.     When  the  players'  names  have  been  drawn  and  placed  on 
a  ladder  and  the  set  of  rules  posted,  the  tournament  requires  very  little  supervision. 

The  posted  rules  should  anticipate  and  cover  all  situations  that  might  arise.    They 
should  be  based  on  local  conditions,  availability  of  courts  and  length  of  season. 

Suggested  rules  are: 

1.  Challenge  anyone  within  2  spaces  above  your  name. 

2.  Challenges  must  be  played  or  forfeited  within  48  hours. 

3.  A  player  losing  a  match  must  play  another  player  before  he  is  eligible  to  re- 
challenge  the  winner. 

4.  Report  results  of  matches  to  tennis  manager.    Do  not  make  any  changes  on  the 
ladder. 

Interest  is  maintained  when  ladders  are  not  too  long  and  when  it  is  possible  for  players  to 
move  from  one  ladder  to  another.     At  the  start  of  the  season  players  can  be  ranked  and 
placed  on  ladders,  12  to  16  on  each  ladder.     The  range  from  advanced  to  beginning  players 
can  be  covered  by  placing  the  advanced  on  the  first  ladder  and  reserving  the  last  ladder  for 
the  beginners  who  may  play  a  lead-up  game  until  they  are  able  to  serve  with  some  consis- 
tency. 

For  an  interval  of  time,  play  should  be  confined  within  each  ladder  to  give  players  an 
opportunity  to  improve  their  standing.     At  the  end  of  this  time,  either  of  the  top  two  players 
on  a  ladder  should  be  permitted  to  challenge  either  of  the  bottom  two  players,  in  the  next 
higher  ladder  and,  if  successful,  the  winner  and  loser  should  change  places. 

Bridge  Tournament 

This  tournament  provides  for  an  informal  type  of  competition,  with  every  player  in 
action  for  one  or  two  hours.    A  unit  of  at  least  three  doubles  courts  is  necessary  and  the 
number  of  entries  should  be  limited  to  four  players  per  court.    Players  draw  for  partners 
and  courts,  that  is  Player  No.   1  plays  with  No.  2  against  No.  3  and  No.  4  on  Court  1.    Player 
5  pairs  with  6  against  7  and  8  on  Court  2  and  so  on.     (Diagram  29a).    On  signal  all  courts 
start  play  and  continue  for  some  arbitrary  length  of  time,   10-12-15  minutes.     The  scorer 
signals  cessation  of  play,  records  the  number  of  games  won  by  each  player  and  explains  the 
system  of  rotation.     The  winning  team  on  each  court  moves  up  a  court  except  for  the  winners 
on  Court  1  who  remain  there;  the  losing  teams  remain  in  place  except  for  the  losers  on 
Court  1  who  move  to  the  bottom  court. 

Before  play  is  resumed,  new  combinations  of  partners  must  be  made.    The  decision 
can  be  made  easily  by  tossing  rackets  and  matching  strings.    For  example,  if  Players  1  and 
2  won  on  Court  1  and  Players  5  and  6  won  on  Court  2,  the  latter  move  to  Court  1  and  Player 
1  combines  with  either  Player  5  or  6. 
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BRIDGE     TOURNAMENT 


FIRST     UNIT    OF    PLAY  DIAGRAM    Z9a 

COURT    I COURT  Z  COURT  3  COURT  4 
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SECOND     UNIT   OF    PLAY  DIAGRAM  29b 

>URT    I  COURT  2.  COURT  3  COURT  4 


I    +  5 

7  +  10 

II  +  14 
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12  +  13 

16  +  4 

Assuming,  for  clarity  in  explanation,  that  Players   1  and  2,  5  and  6,  9  and  10,  13  and  14 
won  the  first  matches  and  matched  strings  for  new  partners,  the  second  unit  of  play  might 
be  organized  this  way.    Diagram  29b. 

Players  involved  in  a  tie  score,  at  the  expiration  of  any  period  of  play,  should  continue 
play  while  the  recording  of  scores  and  the  changing  of  courts  takes  place. 

In  a  mixed  doubles  tournament,  men  and  women  automatically  pair  off  as  new  com- 
binations are  formed. 

This  tournament  also  lends  itself  to  a  tennis  class  situation.    It  can  be  organized 
easily  and  players  can  gain  valuable  experience  playing  with  and  against  many  different 
types  of  players.     It  can  be  an  excellent  morale  builder.    The  weakest  player  in  the  group, 
playing  with  skilled  partners,  may  emerge  the  winner  of  the  tournament. 
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Round  Robin  Tournament.    Diagram  30. 

In  this  type  of  competition  every  player  matches  his  skill  against  every  other  player. 
No  one  is  ever  eliminated.     Each  player  profits  from  the  experience  of  competing  against 
varied  styles  of  play  and  playing  temperaments.    A  draw-back  to  this  tournament  is  the 
amount  of  time  consumed,  unless  the  number  of  entries  is  kept  relatively  small. 

An  entry  list  of  eight  players,  in  an  elimination  tournament,  requires  seven  matches 
to  determine  a  winner.     In  a  round  robin  tournament,  twenty-eight  matches  must  be  played. 
To  ascertain  the  number  of  matches  needed  to  complete  this  type  of  tournament,  multiply 
the  number  of  entries  by  one  less  than  that  number  and  divide  by  two. 

This  tournament  is  valuable  in  certain  situations.     If  a  class  is  small,  the  entire  con- 
test can  be  conducted  in  class  periods  by  limiting  the  number  of  games  per  match.     Where 
the  group  is  large  the  players  can  be  organized  into  small  units  with  the  winners  of  units 
competing  for  the  championship. 

Team  Competition 

Competition  on  an  inter-school  or  club  level  is  usually  conducted  on  a  team  basis  and 
consists  of  a  specified  number  of  singles  and  doubles  matches. 
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The  players  on  each  team  are  rated  and  assigned  a  definite  place  on  the  team  with  the 
best  player  as  No.  1,  the  second  best  as  No.  2  and  so  on.     Each  player  then  competes  with  a 
player  of  similar  rank  and  the  winner  scores  a  point  for  his  team.    The  cumulative  score 
determines  the  winning   school  or  club. 

Since  this  is  not  an  official  tournament  the  competing  teams  should  decide  on  the  num- 
ber of  matches  and  the  length  of  each  match.     The  entire  contest  can  be  played  in  a  few  hours, 
if  enough  courts  are  available. 

TENNIS     ETIQUETTE 

Tennis  has  invaded  the  schools,  parks,  clubs  and  recreational  centers  without  losing  or 
changing  the  basic  customs  and  etiquette  of  the  past.     The  traditional  costume  is  white,  prob- 
ably a  heritage  from  the  cricket  costume;  officials  of  matches  serve  without  pay;  the  audience 
is  expected  to  act  like  "ladies  and  gentlemen";  the  players  call  decisions  fairly  when  playing 
without  officials. 

The  instructional  program  in  schools  and  colleges  should  include  the  basic  rules  of 
conduct  for  players,  spectators  and  officials.     Whenever  possible  a  full  complement  of 
trained  student  officials  should  be  present  for  the  finals  of  tournaments. 

Two  national  organizations  are  interested  in  rating  candidates  as  the  supply  of  trained 
officials  is  never  equal  to  the  demand.    Information  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  United 
States   Lawn  Tennis  Association,  120  Broadway,  New  York  City  and  to  the  Women's  National 
Officials  Rating  Committee  of  the  National  Section  for  Girls'  and  Women's  Sports,  1201- 
Sixteenth  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Costume 

The  tennis  costume  is  white.     Sweaters,  worn  during  the  warm-up  period,  may  be 
colored.     Clothes  should  be  simple  and  functional  in  design.     White  tennis  shoes,  white  socks, 
white  hat  or  visor,  complete  the  costume. 

Before  the  Match. 

1.  Greet  your  opponent  and  toss  for  serve  or  court. 

2.  If  you  are  playing  without  officials,  check  the  net  height,  three  feet  at  the  center. 

3.  During  the  warm-up  period,  send  balls  to  your  opponent  and  take  turns  for  baseline 
and  net  practice. 

4.  Practice  serves  should  be  taken  before  a  match  starts. 

According  to  Rule  30,  play  shall  be  continuous  from  the  first  serve  to  the  end  of 
the  match,  except  for  the  legitimate  rest  periods. 

During  the  Match. 

1.  Each  player  is  responsible  for  decisions  in  his  half  of  the  court,  unless  officials 
are  present.    He  may,  in  case  of  doubt,  either  confer  with  his  opponent  or  request 
that  the  point  be  replayed.    If  officials  are  present,  a  player  should  accept  decisions 
without  question  and  should  abide  by  decisions  rendered.    It  is  questionable  sports- 
manship for  a  player  to  throw  a  point,  following  a  decision  he  thinks  was  made  in- 
correctly and  in  his  favor. 

2.  The  server  should  call  the  score  after  each  point  unless  an  umpire  is  present. 
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3.  When  the  first  ball  served  is  a  fault,  the  receiver  should  ignore  the  ball.    At  all 
other  times  players  should  be  alert  to  retrieve  balls  on  their  side  of  the  court  and 
to  return  them  directly  to  the  server. 

4.  Players  change  sides  at  the  completion  of  odd  games,  first,  third,  etc.,  to  equalize 
court  conditions  of  sun  and  wind.     When  a  set  ends  in  an  even  number  of  games 
the  players  do  not  change  until  they  have  completed  the  first  game  of  the  new  set. 

5.  A  rest  period  of  ten  minutes  is  permitted  at  the  end  of  the  second  set  in  a  three -set 
match  and  at  the  end  of  the  third  set  in  a  five -set  match. 


After  the  Match. 

1.  Shake  hands  with  your  opponent;  thank  him  for  the  match  and  be  restrained  in  your 
acceptance  of  victory  or  defeat. 

2.  Thank  officials  who  helped  conduct  your  match. 

3.  Never  alibi  a  defeat.     To  lose  to  a  better  player  is  no  disgrace. 

4.  Do  not  leave  the  area  until  the  ball  question  has  been  settled.     When  necessary 
help  your  opponent  locate  his  balls. 

As  a  Spectator 

1.  Applaud  good  shots,  not  errors. 

2.  Be  quiet  during  a  rally.    Needless  noise  disturbs  players  and  fellow  spectators. 

3.  Do  not  walk  behind  a  court  while  the  ball  is  in  play. 

4.  Never  boo  decisions  made  by  officials. 
As  an  Umpire 

Before  the  Match 

1.  Provide  yourself  with  a  score  card,  pencils  with  erasers  and  a  copy  of  the  Umpires 
Manual,  published  by  the  USL.TA,  120  Broadway,  New  York  5,  New  York. 

2.  Learn  the  correct  pronunciation  of  the  players'  names. 

3.  Test  the  carrying  quality  of  your  voice.    Spectators  as  well  as  the  players  want  to 
hear  your  calls! 

4.  Check  the  height  of  the  tennis  net. 

5.  Check  the  number  of  chairs  provided  for  linesmen. 

6.  Check  the  shelves  below  the  Umpire's  chair.  They  should  contain  towels ,  smelling 
salts,  shoe  laces,  drinking  water,  safety  pins,  powered  resin,  rule  book  and  spirits 
of  ammonia. 

7.  While  the  chairs  for  the  linesmen  should  not  face  the  sun,  the  umpire's  chair  should 
be  placed  so  he  can  best  be  heard  by  the  spectators. 

During  the  Match 

1.  Mark  the  score  card  first  and  then  announce  the  score. 

2.  Call  the  server's  score  first. 

3.  Repeat  decisions  of  linesmen  for  benefit  of  spectators  and  players. 
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4.  Preface  any  correction  of  score  with  "Correction.     The  score  is". 

5.  See  that  players  change  sides  at  the  completion  of  odd  games  in  each  set. 

6.  At  the   start  of  a  regulation  rest  period  record  the  time  on  your  score  card,  the 
name  of  the  first  server  when  play  is  resumed  and  the  court  he  will  use.     Notify 
players  when  2  to  3  minutes  remain  in  the  ten  minute  period. 

7.  At  the  end  of  each  game  announce  the  score  in  this  way,  "The  game  score  is  4  to  2, 
Mr.   Blank  leading". 

As  Net  Umpire 

1.  Sit  close  to  the  net  post,  on  same  side  as  the  Umpire. 

2.  Make  decisions  on  service  "lets"  and  balls  that  go  into  the  net. 

3.  Keep  a  score  of  the  match  as  a  check  for  the  umpire. 

4.  When  requested  by  the  umpire  call  "not-up"  on  balls  hit  after  a  second  bounce. 
As  a  Linesman 

1.  Sit  facing  the  line  you  are  watching. 

2.  Do  not  smoke  or  move  around  while  the  match  is  in  progress. 

3.  Watch  the  line   rather  than  the  ball. 

4.  Use  the  calls  "out"  or  "fault"  but  never  "good". 

5.  If  you  are  unable  to  see,  hold  both  hands  over  your  eyes. 
The  umpire  then  makes  the  decision. 

As  a  Ball  Boy 


1.  Stand  quietly  while  ball  is  in  play. 

2.  Keep  server  supplied  with  balls.    Toss  each  ball  so  it  bounces  in  front  of  server 
and  can  be  caught  easily. 

3.  When  play  is  over  move  quickly  to  collect  any  ball  on  the  court,  if  you  are  stationed 
near  the  net. 

4.  Make  no  attempt  to  touch  a  ball  until  a  decision  has  been  made  by  one  of  the  officials, 


CHAPTER  XIII 

Equipment  and  Facilities 

In  any  tennis  program,  the  instructor  will  frequently  be  called  upon  for  information  and 
advice  about  the  relative  merits  of  different  kinds  of  tennis  equipment,  rackets,  balls,  cloth- 
ing, shoes,  etc.     Since  there  are  great  variations  in  price  and  quality  of  the  various  kinds  of 
tennis  equipment,  it  would  be  wise  for  the  instructor  to  become  familiar  with  the  essential 
qualities  of  serviceable  equipment. 

Racket 

There  are  three  important  factors  to  consider  in  the  racket  frame.     These  are  size  of 
handle,  weight  and  balance.    The  final  combination  of  these  three  elements  must  be  left  to 
the  person  who  will  be  using  the  racket,  as  it  is  as  difficult  to  tell  another  person  what  racket 
feels  best  as  it  is  to  tell  him  what  shoes  feel  most  comfortable  to  him.    However,  there  are 
some  simple  rules  to  follow  which  should  help  the   student  select  the  appropriate   racket. 
Generally  speaking,  the  larger  and  stronger  the  person,  the  larger  and  heavier  the  racket  he 
should  use,  as  long  as  he  can  swing  the  racket  comfortablv  without  tiring  easily.     There  is 
general  agreement  among  tennis  experts  that  racket  handle  size  for  girls  should  be  from 
4  1/2  to  4  5/8  inches  in  circumference,  the  racket  weight  from  12  1/2  to  13  1/2  ounces.    The 
racket  should  be  about  evenly  balanced  or  slightly  light  in  the  head.     For  boys,  racket  handle 
size  should  be  from  4  5/8  to  4  3/4  inches,  weigh  about  13  1/2  to  14  ounces,  and  should  be 
about  evenly  balanced.    Rackets  which  are  light  in  the  head,  or  which  when  balanced  on  the 
finger  at  the  throat  of  the  racket  are  heavier  in  the  handle,  are  easier  to  swing  and  manipu- 
late.   Rackets  which  are  heavy  in  the  head  tend  to  tire  the  player  more  quickly  although  more 
I      pace  or  speed  may  be  imparted  to  the  ball  with  the  heavy  headed  racket.     Within  these  rough 
limitations,  the  player  should  select  the  racket  which  feels  best  to  him.     Children  too  small 
to  swing  a  light  regulation  size  racket  should  use  one  of  the  junior  size.     These  rackets  are 
one  inch  shorter,  have  a  smaller  handle  size,  but  have  a  regulation  size  head. 

The  racket  head  should  be  constructed  of  a  series  of  laminations  or  layers  of  a  straight 
grained  wood.     Laminated  racket  frames  are  stronger  than  those  of  solid  one  piece  con- 
struction and  do  not  warp  as  easily  after  being  strung.     The  number  of  laminations  in  a  good 
frame  may  vary  from  six  to  nine. 

Nearly  all  good  rackets  today  come  equipped  with  a  leather  handle  which  facilitates 
comfort  and  firmness  of  grip. 

Racket  frames  should  be  selected  before  they  are  strung.     There  are  three  good  rea- 
sons for  doing  this.    First,  a  greater  selection  of  frames  and  type  of  stringing  is  possible 
if  the  buyer  does  not  have  to  take  the  strings  in  the  frame  of  his  preference.     Second,  rackets 
strung  for  a  long  period  of  time  have  a  greater  tendency  to  warp  and  the  string  tension  to 
soften  up.     Third,  because  of  the  strain  on  frame  and  strings  of  high  tension  stringing,  pre- 
strung  rackets  are  usually  strung  at  a  relatively  low  tension.     By  selecting  the  frame  and 
strings  separately,  the  buyer  may  determine  the  type  of  frame,  strings,  and  tension  of  string- 
ing which  he  prefers. 

Strings 

Relatively  recent  developments  in  tennis  racket  stringing  have  had  profound  effects 
upon  the  types  of  strings  being  used  today.     Formerly  the  only  satisfactory  strings  available 
were  made  from  sheep  intestine,  with  a  less  satisfactory  product  derived  from  hog  intestine. 
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Within  the  last  few  years  a  string  has  been  developed  from  nylon  which  very  nearly  ap- 
proaches the  quality  of  sheep  gut  strings,  but  which  is  much  less  expensive.     Nylon  strings 
have  the  added  advantage  of  being  relatively  unaffected  by  moisture  which  may  ruin  sheep 
gut  strings.     Any  of  the  multiply  nylon  strings  are  considered  to  be  superior  to  the  mono- 
filament nylon. 

Strings  usually  come  in  two  thicknesses,  either  fifteen  or  sixteen  gauge  in  diameter. 
Fifteen  gauge,  the  thicker  of  the  two,  is  more  durable,  but  has  less  resiliency,  and  conse- 
quently does  not  play  as  well.     Sixteen  gauge  multi-ply  nylon,  strung  to  a  tension  of  fifty-  " 
five  to  sixty  pounds,  can  safely  be  recommended  to  a  great  majority  of  the  tennis  playing 
public. 

Press  and  Cover 


A  press  and  cover  are  needed  to  keep  a  racket  in  good  condition.    The  instructor 
should  demonstrate  and  explain  the  necessity  for  care  when  placing  the  press  over  the  cover 
and  applying  equal  pressure  as  the  screws  are  tightened.     Uneven  pressure  may  cause  the 
frame  to  warp.     A  racket  exposed  to  moisture  should  be  dried  before  it  is  inserted  into  a 
case. 

Balls 


As  players  become  increasingly  skillful  in  playing  tennis,  they  will  become  more  and 
more  conscious  of  the  quality  and  condition  of  the  balls  with  which  they  play.    Tennis  balls 
are  manufactured  under  very  exacting  conditions.     The  ball  is  made  of  rubber,  covered  with 
a  wool  felt  and  is  inflated  with  air  or  gas  to  a  pressure  which  will  yield  the  required  bounce. 
The  dimensions  and  performance  characteristics  are  very  carefully  checked.     Leakage  of 
pressure  will  noticeably  reduce  the  bounce  of  the  ball.    In  order  to  preserve  this  pressure, 
the  balls  are  packed  in  cans  under  similar  pressuie,  three  balls  per  can. 

The  can  should  be  opened  immediately  before  the  balls  are  to  be  used.    If,  because  of 
faulty  packing,  the  pressure  has  escaped  from  the  can  before  opening,  the  balls  will  proba- 
bly have  lost  most  of  their  life.     Balls  which  are  sold  in  any  non-pressurized  container  will 
probably  not  give  standard  performance,  especially  if  they  have  remained  on  the  dealers' 
shelves  very  long. 

When  buying  tennis  balls,  the  purchaser  should  look  for  the  stamp  "Approved  by  the 
USLTA".     The  United  States  Lawn  Tennis  Association  determines  specifications  of  size, 
weight  and  performance  which  most  reputable  manufacturers  follow. 

Court  Surfaces 

Tennis  court  surfaces  fall  into  four  general  categories:     grass,  clay  or  soil,  concrete 
or  bituminous  mixture  (hard  surface)  and  the  various  fast  drying  preparations. 

Grass  courts,  although  used  for  national  and  international  competition,  are  seldom  if 
ever  found  in  school  and  park  situations  and  so  become  of  little  concern  to  the  majority  of 
persons  teaching  in  these  situations.     Grass  courts  to  install  and  maintain  properly  are  ex- 
horbitantly  expensive,  and  require  constant  expert  attention. 

Clay  courts  are  quite  common  and  provide  an  excellent  surface  for  play.     The  bounce  of 
the  ball  from  clay  is  not  as  fast  as  from  the  hard  surface  courts,  but  it  is  faster  than  the 
softer  fast  drying  variety. 

Clay  courts  are  relatively  inexpensive  to  install,  but  require  extensive  maintenance 
and  close  supervision.     They  must  be  watered,  dragged  and  rolled  frequently  in  order  to  be 
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kept  smooth  and  playable.     They  must  also  be   relined  at  least  daily,  and  oftener  if  the  use 
is  heavy.     Over  a  period  of  years  the  cost  of  this  careful  maintenance  will  exceed  the  high 
installation  but  low  maintenance  costs  of  the  hard  surface  type  court. 

Balls  wear  well  and  are  not  discolored  on  most  clay  surfaces.     Because  of  this  and 
the  fact  that  they  are  easy  on  the  players'  feet  and  legs,  most  players  prefer  clay  to  hard 
surface  courts.     Smooth  soled  shoes  only  should  be  worn  on  clay  and  then  only  after  the 
courts  are  dry  enough  that  playing  will  not  damage  the  surface. 

Hard  surface  courts  are  usually  of  concrete  or  one  of  the  many  mixtures  of  bituminous 
materials.    Concrete  courts  are  relatively  expensive  to  install,  but  have  the  longest  life  and 
require  the  least  maintenance  of  the  many  surfaces  available.     If  properly  constructed,  they 
may  be  used  fairly  soon  after  rain.     The  bounce  from  concrete  is  quite  fast,  but  accurate,  as 
concrete  can  be  laid  to  provide  a  very  smooth,  even  surface.    Disadvantages  of  concrete  are: 
high  installation  cost,  balls  become  discolored  easily,  and  the  hard  unyielding  surface  is 
tiring  to  players'  feet  and  legs. 

Bituminous  court  surfaces  may  vary  greatly  with  the  type  of  material  mixed  with  the 
bituminous  binder.     Generally  speaking,  they  are  usually  less  expensive  to  install  than  con- 
crete but  require  periodic  patching  and  repair.     Depending  upon  the  added  material,  they  are 
usually  softer  and  more  resilient  than  concrete  and  present  a  little  more  pleasing  surface  on 
which  to  play. 

Fast  drying  courts  are  composed  of  some  type  of  crushed  stone  or  brick.     They  are 
fast  drying  because  the  material  does  not  hold  water  as  does  clay  and  is  therefore  ready  for 
play  quite  soon  after  rain.     The  initial  cost  of  installation  is  high  as  this  material  is  quite 
expensive  and  requires  careful  and  extensive  sub-surface  preparation.     Maintenance  costs 
are  also  high  as  this  surface  must  be  watered,  dragged  and  rolled  regularly.     Being  the 
softest  of  the  surfaces,  the  bounce  of  the  ball  is  the  slowest  of  those  described,  and  the  resil- 
ience of  the  court  makes  it  one  of  the  most  pleasant  to  play  upon.     Balls  ordinarily  do  not 
discolor  on  this  type  of  surface. 

Little  has  been  said  of  court  construction  because  it  is  a  technical  matter  requiring 
the  services  of  concerns  having  extensive  experience  in  the  field.     The  booklet  entitled 
Care  and  Construction  of  Tennis  Courts,  issued  by  the  United  States  Lawn  Tennis  Association 
provides  excellent  and  detailed  information  for  construction  of  all  types  of  tennis  courts. 

Backstops  and  Posts 


Size,  type,  and  location  of  tennis  court  backstops  or  fencing  should  receive  careful 
consideration  in  court  construction.     Chain  link  type  fencing  is  generally  considered  best 
from  the  standpoint  of  appearance  and  durability.     Chicken  wire  and  other  light  fencing  will 
provide  only  temporary  satisfaction.     Backstops  should  be  ten  feet  high  and  located  not  less 
than  twenty-one  feet  from  the  baseline  of  the  court.    It  is  a  false  economy  to  try  to  save  space 
by  shortening  this  distance  between  backstop  and  baseline  as  play  is  definitely  affected, 
Short  fences  interfere  with  the  return  of  deep  lobs,  and  permit  many  high  bouncing  balls  to 
get  away  from  the  court  area.     They  are  also  a  hazard  to  players  running  after  deep  high 
bouncing  balls.    Ample  space  behind  the  baseline  becomes  doubly  important  during  group  in- 
struction periods. 

Tennis  posts  on  hard  surface  courts  should  be  of  the  removable  type  to  permit  use  of 
the  hard  surface  area  for  other  activities  as  desired.     When  the  posts  are  removed,  the  sleeve 
receptacle  should  be  plugged  or,  capped  to  provide  a  flush  surface,  for  safety's  sake  as  well 
as  to  prevent  dirt  and  stones  from  filling  the  sleeve. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

The  Tennis   Clinic 

The  United  States  Lawn  Tennis  Association,  in  its  publication  How  to  Organize  and 
Conduct  a  Tennis  Clinic,  gives  information  relative  to  clinics  for  beginners  and  advanced 
players.     The  Professional  Lawn  Tennis  Association  also  encourages  the  use  of  clinics  and, 
in  some  instances,  helps  to  defray  the  cost  of  its  members  who  conduct  clinics  for  schools 
and  colleges.    More  detailed  information  can  be  obtained  from  the  Professional  Association 
office  at  145  East  54th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Purpose  of  the  Clinic 

There  are  different  kinds  of  tennis  clinics,  the  characteristics  of  each  depending  upon 
the  purpose  which  it  is  to  serve  and  the  type  of  persons  to  be  served.    Time,  facilities  and 
resources  frequently  determine  the  kind  of  services  which  can  be  offered,  which  in  turn 
limits  the  purpose  it  can  fulfill.     Clinics  are  designed  either  to  give  instruction  or  to  moti- 
vate people  to  take  further  instruction  by  introducing  them  to  the  game  or  to  some  aspects 
of  the  game  with  which  they  are  not  familiar. 

The  nature  of  the  clinic  is  also  determined  by  the  kind  of  person  for  which  it  is  de- 
signed.    The  novitiate  will  require  different  materials  and  techniques  of  instruction  than  will 
the  person  who  is  familiar  with  the  game  and  has  played  it.    The  tennis  instructor  will  re- 
quire a  much  different  approach  than  either  of  these. 

Where  actual  instruction  in  the  fundamental  phases  of  tennis  is  to  be  given,  so  that  a 
number  of  people  have  opportunities  to  observe  and  practice  them,  clinics,  lasting  three  to 
six  days,  requiring  many  courts  and  several  instructors,  are  necessary.    An  example  of 
this  type  is  described  in  Tennis,  Builder  of  Citizenship  by  William  P.  Jacobs,  a  book  which 
includes  complete  details  for  organization  and  presentation  of  the  clinic.    Check  Selected 
Bibliography  for  address. 

Because  time,  facilities  and  resources  do  not  often  permit  clinics  of  such  duration, 
the  kind  most  frequently  occurring  is  the  one  day  clinic.     Since  little  instruction  and  partici- 
pation can  take  place  in  so  short  a  time,  these  clinics  usually  either  present  only  one  or  two 
skills,  such  as  the  forehand  drive  and  the  serve,  and  let  the  players  practice  these  or  they 
explain  and  demonstrate  all  of  the  fundamental  strokes  and  reduce  the  amount  of  practice 
which  the  players  may  have.    Sometimes  these  clinics  are  purely  demonstrational  with  the 
explanation  and  demonstration  of  the  strokes,  rules  and  etiquette  followed  by  an  exhibition 
match  played  by  experts. 

This  book  is  primarily  concerned  with  clinics  for  tennis  instructors,  as  a  method  of 
presenting  techniques  for  group  instruction.     Clinics  for  tennis  instructors  can  combine  both 
instructional  and  motivational  features.    They  can  be  useful  as  instructional  agencies  in  that 
the  persons  they  serve  are,  or  should  be,  relatively  well  skilled  in  the  techniques  of  tennis 
and  presentation  of  methods  for  group  instruction  may  be  emphasized  without  the  necessity 
of  having  to  teach  the  skills  as  well.    Properly  organized,  the  presentation  of  these  teaching 
methods  to  a  group  of  instructors  can  be  followed  by  an  exhibition  match  by  experts  for  the 
enjoyment  of  all.     Teachers  equipped  with  effective  methods  of  teaching  tennis  to  groups  of 
pupils  will  be  more  enthusiastic  for  this  instruction  than  those  unprepared  to  do  so. 

Tennis  clinics  for  instructors  can  be  of  the  special  one  day  variety  in  which  all 
teachers  or  interested  personnel  of  a  particular  area  may  be  invited  to  attend.    In  this  type, 
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publicity  which  can  include  an  exhibition  match  by  known  experts  will  increase  interest  and 
promote  attendance. 

Another  kind  of  clinic  which  serves  the  same  purpose  is  one  given  at  the  conventions 
of  teaching  personnel.     In  this  type  of  clinical  instruction,  the  drawing  power  of  exhibition 
players  is  not  so  necessary,  as  the  teaching  personnel  is  gathered  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving instruction,  but  it  is   sometimes  effectively  used. 

Facilities 

Facilities  for  the  clinical  instruction  of  teachers  in  methods  of  group  instruction  can  be 
quite  limited,  and  still  prove  successful,  as  the  active  participation  of  the  personnel  being 
taught  is  not  required.    In  fact,  having  the  audience  close  to  the  explanation  and  demonstra- 
tion area  is  conducive  to  a  free  atmosphere  for  questions  and  discussion.     Facilities  required 
include  a  tennis  court  or  gymnasium  area  of  similar  size  with  a  tennis  net,  and  seating 
facilities  for  those  observing  which  will  permit  them  to  see  and  hear  demonstrations,  to 
question  the  demonstrator,  and  to  take  notes.    These  seats  should  be  parallel  and  close  to 
the  court  or  gymnasium  demonstration  area.    If  an  exhibition  match  is  to  be  played,  of  course, 
a  court  must  be  available. 

Method  of  Instruction 

The  details  of  presenting  the  material  to  the  audience  should  be  well  thought  out  and 
prepared  in  advance.    A  clinic  presented  at  a  convention  is  only  one  of  a  great  number  of 
activities  of  the  convention  and  is  usually  allocated  a  certain  definite  period  of  time.     Careful 
planning  is  necessary  in  order  that  this  time  is  used  effectively.     Some  precautions  which 
should  be  taken  before  the  actual  demonstration  begins  are: 

(1)  Select  student  demonstrators  for  the  presentation  of  the  activity.    Much  time  will  be 
saved,  and  the  demonstrations  will  be  more  effective  if  advanced  student  tennis  players 
are  selected  and  given  a  brief  training  in  the  duties  they  are  to  perform.     Time  other- 
wise spent  in  instructing  these  players  during  the  demonstration  could  more  profitably 
be  spent  with  the  audience. 

(2)  Be  sure  that  the  allotted  space  will  be  available  at  the  desired  time,  and  that  the  nec- 
essary equipment  (net,  rackets,  and  balls)  are  ready  for  use. 

(3)  Printed  outlines  of  the  program  to  be  presented  can  be  distributed  to  the  observing 
teachers.    These  outlines  should  include  a  number  of  court  diagrams  so  the  observers 
can  outline  exercises. 

(4)  The  available  time  should  be  apportioned  so  that  each  of  the  basic  skills  is  covered, 
and  time  is  allowed  for  a  question  and  answer  period  for  each  skill. 

Outline  of  Presentation  of  Class  Organization  and  Activities  for  the  Teachers'  Clinic 

I.      Introduction,  giving  reasons  for,  and  limitations  of,  class  organization  for  group  instruc- 
tion.    Brief  explanation  of  the  use  of  visual  aids. 

II.      The  Forehand  Drive 

A.  Brief  explanation  and  demonstration  of  the  forehand,  checking  students'  grips. 
1.    Student  demonstration  of  open  order  practice. 

B.  Explanation  with  student  demonstration  of  each  of  the  sequential  progressions, 
Diagrams  3  and  5. 
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C.  Explanation  of  methods  of  evaluation. 

D.  Discussion  period. 

III.  The  Backhand  Drive 

A.  Brief  description  of  the  backhand,  checking  students'  grips. 

B.  Repetition  of  one  or  two  progressions  by  the  students.     Explanation  that  these  are 
similar  to  the  forehand. 

C.  Explanation  of  the  value  and  use  of  lead-up  games  with  student  demonstration  of 
one  elementary  and  one  advanced  game.    Diagram  7  and  8. 

D.  Methods  of  evaluation. 

E.  Discussion  period. 

IV.  The  Serve 

A.  Explanation  and  demonstration  of  the  serve. 

B.  Student  demonstration  of  progressions  for  practicing  the  serve.    Diagrams  11  and 
12. 

C.  Explanation  and  student  demonstration  of  elementary  and  advanced  lead -up  games 
for  the  serve.    Diagrams  13  and  14. 

D.  Methods  of  evaluation. 

E.  Discussion  period. 
V.      The  Volley 

A.  Brief  explanation  and  demonstration  of  the  volley. 

B.  Explanation  and  student  demonstration  of  progressions  for  practicing  the  volley. 
Diagram  17. 

C.  Explanation  and  student  demonstration  of  elementary  and  advanced  lead -up  games 
for  the  volley.    Diagrams  18  and  19. 

D.  Discussion  period. 
VI.      The  Lob 

A.  Explanation  and  demonstration  of  the  lob. 

B.  Explanation  and  student  demonstration  of  progressions  for  practicing  the  lob. 
Diagrams  22a  and  22b. 

C.  Explanation  and  student  demonstration  of  elementary  and  advanced  lead-up  games 
for  the  lob. 

D.  Discussion  period. 

VII.       Exhibition  Match  (if  any). 

The  amount  of  time  permitted  will  determine  the  length  of  the  explanations  and  dis- 
cussion periods,  and  may  necessitate  reducing  the  number  of  lead-up  games  which 
may  be  presented. 
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1.    Hewitt,  Jack  E.,  Comprehensive  Tennis  Knowledge  Test.    Research  Quarterly,  Vol.  VIII, 
No.  3,  October  1937,  page  74. 
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2.  Scott,  M.  Gladys,  Achievement  Examinations  for  Elementary  and  Intermediate  Tennis 
C la s s e s .    Research  Quarterly,  Vol.  XII,  No.  1,  March  1941,  page  40. 

3.  Snell,  Catherine,  Physical  Education  Knowledge  Tests.    Research  Quarterly,  Vol.  VII, 
No.  2,  May  1936,  page  84. 

4.  Varner,  Margaret,  Tennis  Knowledge  Test.    National  Section  for  Girls  and  Women's 
Sports  Tennis -Badminton  Guide  (1954-1956)  page  30. 

Low  Cost  Material 

The  following  may  be  obtained  from  the  United  States  Lawn  Tennis  Association,  120 
Broadway,  New  York  5,  N.Y. 

1.  Unit  on  Tennis,  including  Tennis  Lessons  for  Young  Players,  Forehand  and  Backhand 
Drives,  Serve  and  Volley.     Mimeographed  10  cents. 

2.  Six  Pamphlets  for  the  School  Coach  and  Advanced  Player.  Clear,  expert  advice  on 
The  Serve  -  The  Return  of  Service  -  Forehand  Drive  -  The  Net  Attack  -  Doubles  - 
Practice  and  Training  for  Match  Play.    25  cents  each;  six  for  $1.00. 

3.  Manual  for  the  School  Tennis  Coach,  a  collection  of  articles  describing  methods  of 
coaches  to  develop  tennis.    Mimeographed  25  cents. 

4.  Rules  of  Lawn  Tennis  (Cases  and  Decisions).     15  cents. 

5.  Umpires  Manual.    25  cents. 

6.  How  to  Organize  and  Conduct  a  Tennis  Clinic.     Mimeographed  25  cents. 

7.  How  to  Build  a  Practice  Board.    Mimeographed  5  cents. 

8.  Care  and  Construction  of  Tennis  Courts.     25  cents. 

9.  USLTA  Yearbook  and  Official  Tennis  Guide.     $1.00. 

Magazines 

1.  Sports  Illustrated,  540  No^ch  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  11,  Illinois  Weekly  publica- 
tion.    Subscription,  $7.50  a  year. 

2.  World  Tennis,  Box  3,  Gracie  Station,  New  York,  N."5t.  Monthly  publication.    Subscrip- 
tion $3.00  a  year. 


Selected  Tennis  Films 


This  listing  is  suggestive  rather  than  all-inclusive.     A  teacher  of  tennis  needs  two 
types  of  films,  one  to  stimulate  an  interest  in  the  game,  the  other  to  demonstrate   strokes 
and  play.     As  the  availability  of  films  changes  from  year  to  year  it  is  helpful  to  know  how 
and  where  to  find  the  latest  information.     The  Sports  Teaching  Aids:     Audio -Visual  card 
catalogue  may  be  obtained  from  the  National  Section  for  Girls'  and  Women's  Sports,  1201 
16th  Street,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.C.     The  price  is  $1.50.     The  Sports  Film  Guide  is  pub- 
lished by  The  Athletic  Institute,  209  South  Street,  Chicago  4,  Illinois  for  $1.00  a  copy.     Each 
lists  old  and  new  films  and  should  be  a  part  of  every  teacher's  library. 

Another  good  reference  source  is  the  Tennis -Badminton  Guide  published  by  the  Na- 
tional Section  for  Girls'  and  Women's  Sports.    A  new  guide  appears  every  two  years  at  a 
cost  of  75  cents. 

A  fourth  source  is  the  United  States   Lawn  Tennis  Association,   120  Broadway,  New 
York  5,  New  York.    In  some  instances  there  is  a  reduction  in  film  rental  costs  to  schools 
and  colleges.     Available  through  the  United  States  Lawn  Tennis  Association  are  the  following: 

1.  Six  reels,   16  mm  (silent)  slow  motion  films,  showing  eighty  minutes  of  stroke  analysis 
of  Helen   Wills,  Bill  Tilden,  William  Johnston,  Dick  Williams,  Rene  Lacoste,  Henri 
Cochet  and  others.     Rental  fee  is  $10  to  member  clubs  and  educational  institutions. 

2.  Three   reels,   16  mm  slow  motion  instructional  films  of  Don  Budge.     Rental  fee  is 
$5.00  plus  shipping  charges  to  club  members  and  educational  institutions. 

3.  Six  loops  of  instructional  films  (slow  motion)  of  Don  Budge  showing  Service,  Forehand 
and  Backhand  drives,  Forehand  and  Backhand  volley  and  Overhead  Smash.    Purchase 
price,  including  gadgets  for  projection  machine,  $12.00. 

4.  Two  reels,   16  mm  films  (sound)  of  1951  Davis  Cup  Challenge  Round,  Australia  versus 
United  States  in  Sydney.    Running  time,  53  minutes.    For  use  only  in  projector  equipped 
for  sound  films.     Rental  fee  is  $15.00  plus  shipping  charges  to  USLTA  members; 
others,  $25.00  plus  shipping  charges.    Give  first  and  second  choice  dates. 

Available  Through  the  Athletic  Institute  is: 

Beginning  Tennis  Series  (5  slide  films).    Purchase  price  for  color  (silent)  is  $30.90; 
color  (sound)  $41.75.    Includes  instructor's  guide  and  student  pocket  books  and  covers  The 
Game  --  The  Forehand  Drive  --  The  Backhand  Drive  --  The  Service  and  the  Rules  Simpli- 
fied. 

The  American  Film  Services  Inc.,  1010  Vermont  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington  5,  D.  C.  offers 
these  films  for  rental: 

1.  1947  National  Singles  Championships,   16  mm  (sound).     Running  time  10  minutes.    Pur- 
chase price  $40.00,  rental  $2.00  a  day  plus  shipping  costs. 

Slow  motion  showing  of  the  finals  by  Louise  Brough,  Margaret  Osborne,  Doris  Hart, 
Jack  Kramer  and  Frank  Parker. 

2.  1947  Davis  Cup  Tennis  Matches,  16  mm  (sound).    Running  time  20  minutes.    Rental 
$1.50  a  day  plus  shipping  costs. 
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High  points  of  five  matches  between  the  United  States  and  Australia  at  Forest  Hills 
with  much  of  the  film  in  slow  motion. 

The  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Central  Park  West  and  79th  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  handles  the  short  term  rentals  for  The  Teaching  Film  Custodians.    Inc.,  25  West  43rd 
Street,  New  York,  New  York.    Available  to  schools  for  $2.00  a  day  plus  shipping  costs  are: 

1.  Tennis  Tactics,  16  mm  (sound).     Runs  for  10  minutes.    Fred  Perry  demonstrates  the 
advanced  skills  of  the  Short  Placement  --  Service  --  Spin  and  other  technical  aspects 
of  the  game.    An  MGM  Pete  Smith  specialty  for  schools  only. 

2.  Tennis  Rhythm,  16  mm  (sound).     Runs  for  9  minutes.    An  account  of  Bobby  Riggs  win- 
ning the  National  tennis  title  at  Forest  Hills  followed  by  a  demonstration  of  the  various 
strokes.    For  schools  only. 

Instructional  Tennis  Film,  16  mm    (silent).    Running  time  20  minutes. 
Distributor:    Dorothy  D.  Randle,  88  Morningside  Drive,  New  York  27,  New  York. 
Purchase  price  $75. 

Dorothy  Randle  and  Florence  Tenney  demonstrate  Grips  --  Forehand  and  Backhand  Drives 
--  Service  --  Volley  --  Court  Positions  for  Singles  and  Doubles  play.    Numerous  titles  and 
coaching  hints  add  to  its  instructional  value. 

Tennis  Technique,  16  mm  (sound).    Running  time  9  minutes.    Purchase  price  (color)  $75; 
rental  fee  $5.00   a  day  plus  shipping  costs.     Theodore  N.  Rogers  Productions,  2808  -  2810 
East  Slauson  Avenue,  Huntington  Park,  California.    Pauline  Betz  is  shown  in  court  action. 
Also  sequences  on  group  instruction  technique  and  player  training. 


Rules  of  Lawn  Tennis-Cases  and  Decisions 


* 


THE     SINGLES     GAME 

RULE  1 

Dimensions  and  Equipment 

The  Court  shall  be  a  rectangle,  78  feet  long  and  27  feet  wide.    It  shall  be  divided  across 
the  middle  by  a  net,  suspended  from  a  cord  or  metal  cable  of  a  maximum  diameter  of  one- 
third  of  an  inch,  the  ends  of  which  shall  be  attached  to,  or  pass  over,  the  tops  of  two  posts, 
3  feet  6  inches  high,  which  shall  stand  3  feet  outside  the  Court  on  each  side.     The  height  of 
the  net  shall  be  3  feet  at  the  center,  where  it  shall  be  held  down  taut  by  a  strap  not  more 
than  2  inches  wide.     There  shall  be  a  band  covering  the  cord  or  metal  cable  and  the  top  of  the 
net  for  not  less  than  2  inches  nor  more  than  2  1/2  inches  in  depth  on  each  side.     The  lines 
bounding  the  ends  and  sides  of  the  Court  shall  respectively  be  called  the  Base-lines  and  the 
Side-lines.     On  each  side  of  the  net,  at  a  distance  of  21  feet  from  it  and  parallel  with  it, 
shall  be  drawn  the  service -lines .     The  space  on  each  side  of  the  net  between  the  service-line 
and  the  side-lines  shall  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts  called  the  service-courts  by  the  cen- 
ter service-line,  which  must  be  2  inches  in  width,  drawn  half-way  between,  and  parallel 
with,  the  side-lines.     Each  base-line  shall  be  bisected  by  an  imaginary  continuation  of  the 
center  service-line  to  a  line  4  inches  in  length  and  2  inches  in  width  called  the  center  mark 
drawn  inside  the  Court,  at  right  angles  to  and  in  contact  with  such  base-lines.    All  other 
lines  shall  be  not  less  than  1  inch  nor  more  than  2  inches  in  width,  except  the  base-line, 
which  may  be  4  inches  in  width,  and  all  measurements  shall  be  made  to  the  outside  of  the 
lines. 

Note  -  In  the  case   of  the  International  Lawn  Tennis  Championship  (Davis  Cup)  or  other 
Official  Championships  of  the  International  Federation,  there  shall  be  a  space  behind  each 
base-line  of  not  less  than  21  feet,  and  at  the  sides  of  not  less  than  12  feet. 

EXPLANATION  OF  RULE  1 

The  posts  in  doubles  should  be  3  feet  outside  the  doubles  court. 

The  net  should  be  33  feet  wide  for  a  singles  court,  and  42  feet  wide  for  a  doubles 
court.     It  should  touch  the  ground  along  its  entire  length  and  come  flush  to  the  posts  at  all 
points. 

It  is  well  to  have  a  stick  3  feet,  6  inches  long,  with  a  notch  cut  in  at  the  3 -foot  mark, 
for  the  purpose  of  measuring  the  height  of  the  net  at  the  posts  and  in  the  center.    These 
measurements  as  well  as  the  measurements  of  the  court  itself,  always  should  be  made  be- 
fore starting  to  play  an  important  match. 

RULE  2 
Permanent  Fixtures 

The  permanent  fixtures  of  the  Court  shall  include  not  only  the  net,  posts,  cord  or 
metal  cable,  strap  and  band,  but  also,  where  there  are  any  such,  the  back  and  side  stops, 


♦Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  United  States   Lawn  Tennis  Association,   1Z0  Broadway,  New  York  5,  N.  Y. 
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DIAGRAM  AND  DIMENSIONS  OF  TENNIS  COURT 
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the  stands,  fixed  or  movable  seats  and  chairs  round  the  Court,  and  their  occupants,  all 
other  fixtures  around  and  above  the  Court,  and  the  Umpire,  Foot-fault  Judge  and  Linesmen 
when  in  their  respective  places. 

Note  -  For  the  purpose  of  this  Rule,  the  word  "Umpire"  comprehends  the  umpire  and 
all  those  persons  designated  to  assist  him  in  the  conduct  of  a  match. 
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RULE  3 

Ball  Size,  Weight  and  Bound 

The  ball  shall  have  a  uniform  outer  surface.    If  there  are  any  seams  they  shall  be 
stitchless.     The  ball  shall  be  more  than  two  and  a  half  inches  and  less  than  two  and  five- 
eighths  inches  in  diameter,  and  more  than  two  ounces  and  less  than  two  and  one -sixteenth 
ounces  in  weight.     The  ball  shall  have  a  bound  of  more  than  53  inches  and  less  than  58 
inches  when  dropped  100  inches  upon  a  concrete  base,  and  a  deformation  of  more  than  .265 
of  an  inch  and  less  than  .290  of  an  inch  when  subjected  to  a  pressure  of  18  lb.  applied  to 
each  end  of  any  diameter. 

Note  -  "How  often  may  the  player  have  new  balls  ?" 

According  to  Tournament  Regulation  14  (g)  the  Umpire,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Referee,  may  decide  when  new  balls  are  required  to  insure  fairness  of  playing  conditions. 
In  matches  where  there  is  no  Umpire,  the  players  should  agree  beforehand  on  this  matter. 

RULE  4 
Server  and  Receiver 


The  players  shall  stand  on  opposite  sides  of  the  net;  the  player  who  first  delivers  the 
ball  shall  be  called  the  Server,  and  the  other  the  Receiver. 

RULE  5 

Choice  of  Sides  and  Service 

The  choice  of  sides,  and  the  right  to  be  Server  or  Receiver  in  the  first  game  shall  be 
decided  by  toss.    The  player  winning  the  toss  may  choose  or  require  his  opponent  to  choose: 

(a)  The  right  to  be  Server  or  Receiver,  in  which  case  the  other  player  shall  choose  the 
side;  or 

(b)  The  side,  in  which  case  the  other  player  shall  choose  the  right  to  be  Server  or 
Receiver. 

RULE  6 

Delivery  of  Service 

The  service  shall  be  delivered  in  the  following  manner.    Immediately  before  commenc 
ing  to  serve,  the  Server  shall  stand  with  both  feet  at  rest  behind  (i.e.  further  from  the  net 
than)  the  base-line  and  within  the  imaginary  continuations  of  the  center-mark  and  side-line. 
The  Server  shall  then  project  the  ball  by  hand  into  the  air  in  any  direction  and  before  it  hits 
the  ground  strike  it  with  his  racket,  and  the  delivery  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  com- 
pleted at  the  moment  of  the  impact  of  the  racket  and  the  ball.    A  player  with  the  use  of  only 
one  arm  may  utilize  his  racket  for  the  projection. 

RULE  7 
Foot  Fault 

The  Server  shall  throughout  the  delivery  of  the  service: 

(a)  Not  change  his  position  by  walking  or  running. 

(b)  Maintain  contact  with  the  ground. 

(c)  Keep  both  feet  behind  (i.e.,  further  from  the  net  than)  the  base-line. 
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Note  -  The  following  interpretation  of  Rule  7  was  approved  by  the  International 
Federation  on  March  15th,  1929: 

(a)  The  Server  shall  not  by  the  following  movements  of  his  feet  be  deemed  "to  change 
his  position  by  walking  or  running,"  viz.: 

(1)  Slight  movements  of  the  feet  which  do  not  materially  affect  the  location  original- 
ly taken  up  by  him. 

(2)  An  unrestricted  movement  of  one  foot  so  long  as  the  other  foot  maintains  con- 
tinuously its  original  contact  with  ground. 

(b)  At  no  time  during  the  delivery  of  the  service  (i.e.,  from  the  taking  up  of  the  stance 
to  the  moment  of  impact  of  the  racket  and  the  ball  (see  Rule  6))  may  both  feet  be  off 
the  ground  simultaneously. 

(c)The  word  "feet"  means  the  extremities  of  the  legs  below  the  ankles  and  at  all  times 
during  the  delivery  of  the  service  (as  before  described)  every  part  of  such  ex- 
tremities must  be  behind  (i.e.,  further  from  the  net  than)  the  base-line. 

RULE  8 

From  Alternate  Courts 

In  delivering  the  service,  the  Server  shall  stand  alternately  behind  the  right  and  left 
Courts,  beginning  from  the  right  in  every  game.    The  ball  served  shall  pass  over  the  net  and 
hit  the  ground  within  the  Service -Court  which  is  diagonally  opposite,  or  upon  any  line  bound- 
ing such  Court,  before  the  Receiver  returns  it. 

EXPLANATION  OF  RULE  8 

In  the  absence  of  a  Linesman  and  Umpire,  it  is  customary  for  the  Receiver  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  service  is  good  or  not. 

RULE  9 
Faults 

The  Service  is  a  fault: 

(a)  If  the  Server  commit  any  breach  of  Rules  6,  7  or  8; 

(b)  If  he  miss  the  ball  in  attempting  to  strike  it; 

(c)  If  the  ball  served  touch  a  permanent  fixture  (other  than  the  net,  strap  or  band) 
before  it  hits  the  ground. 

RULE  10 

Service  After  a  Fault 

After  a  fault  (if  it  be  the  first  fault)  the  Server  shall  serve  again  from  behind  the 
same  half  of  the  Court  from  which  he  served  that  fault,  unless  it  was  a  fault  because  he 
served  from  behind  the  wrong  half,  when  he  shall  be  entitled  to  deliver  one  service  from 
behind  the  other  half.    A  fault  may  not  be  claimed  after  the  next  service  has  been  delivered. 

RULE  11 

Receiver  Must  Be  Ready 

The  Server  shall  not  serve  until  the  Receiver  is  ready.    If  the  latter  attempt  to  re- 
turn the  service,  he  shall  be  deemed  ready.     If,  however,  the  Receiver  signify  that  he  is  not 
ready,  he  may  not  claim  a  fault  because  the  ball  does  not  hit  the  ground  within  the  limits 
fixed  for  the  service. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  RULE  11 

The  Server  must  wait  until  the  Receiver  is  ready  for  the  second  service  as  well  as 
the  first,  and  if  the  Receiver  claims  to  be  not  ready  and  does  not  make  any  effort  to  return 
a  service,  the  Server  may  not  claim  the  point,  even  though  the  service  was  good. 

RULE  12 

A  Let 

In  all  cases  where  a  let  has  to  be  called  under  the  rules,  or  to  provide  for  an  interrup- 
tion to  play,  it  shall  have  the  following  interpretation: 

(a)  When  called  solely  in  respect  of  a  service,  that  one  service  only  shall  be  re-played. 

(b)  When  called  under  any  other  circumstance,  the  point  shall  be  replayed. 

RULE  13 
The  service  is  a  let: 

(a)  If  the  ball  served  touch  the  net,  strap  or  band  and  is  otherwise  good,  or,  after 

touching  the  net,  strap  or  band,  touch  the  Receiver  or  anything  which  he  wears  or 

carries  before  hitting  the  ground. 
(b)If  a  service  or  a  fault  be  delivered  when  the  Receiver  is  not  ready  (see  Rule  11). 

In  case  of  a  let,  that  particular  service  shall  not  count,  and  the   Server  shall  serve 

again,  but  a  service  let  does  not  annul  a  previous  fault. 

RULE  14 

When  Receiver  Becomes  Server 

At  the  end  ot  the  first  game  the  Receiver  shall  become  Server,  and  the  Server  Re- 
ceiver; and  so  on  alternately  in  all  the  subsequent  games  of  a  match.    If  a  player  serve  out 
of  turn,  the  player  who  ought  to  have  served  shall  serve  as  soon  as  the  mistake  is  dis- 
covered, but  all  points  scored  before  such  discovery  shall  be  reckoned.    If  a  game  shall  have 
been  completed  before  such  discovery,  the  order  of  service  remains  as  altered.     A  fault 
served  before  such  discovery  shall  not  be  reckoned. 

RULE  15 

Ball  in  Play  Till  Point  Decided 

A  ball  is  in  play  from  the  moment  at  which  it  is  delivered  in  service.    Unless  a  fault 
or  a  let  be  called,  it  remains  in  play  until  the  point  is  decided. 

RULE  16 
Server  Wins  Point 

The  Server  wins  the  point: 

(a)  If  the  ball  served,  not  being  a  let  under  Rule  13,  touch  the  Receiver  or  anything 
which  he  wears  or  carries,  before  it  hits  the  ground; 

(b)  If  the  Receiver  otherwise  lose  the  point  as  provided  by  Rule  18. 
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RULE  17 
Receiver  Wins  Point 


The  Receiver  wins  the  point: 

(a)  If  the  Server  serve  two  consecutive  faults; 

(b)If  the  Server  otherwise  lose  the  point  as  provided  by  Rule  1.8. 

RULE  18 
Player  Loses  Point 

A  player  loses  the  point  if: 

(a)  He  fail,  before  the  ball  in  play  has  hit  the  ground  twice  consecutively,  to  return 
it  directly  over  the  net  (except  as  provided  in  Rule  22  (a)  or  (c);  or 

(b)He  returns  the  ball  in  play  so  that  it  hits  the  ground,  a  permanent  fixture,  or  other 
object,  outside  any  of  the  lines  which  bound  his  opponent's  Court  (except  as  pro- 
vided in  Rule  22  (a)  and  (c);  or 

(c)He  volley  the  ball  and  fail  to  make  a  good  return  even  when  standing  outside  the 
Court;  or 

(d)  He  touch  or  strike  the  ball  in  play  with  his  racket  more  than  once  in  making  a 
stroke;  or 

(e)He  or  his  racket  (in  his  hand  or  otherwise)  or  anything  which  he  wears  or  carries 
touch  the  net,  posts,  cord  or  metal  cable,  strap  or  band,  or  the  ground  within  his 
opponent's  Court  at  any  time  while  the  ball  is  in  play;  or 

(f)He  volley  the  ball  before  it  has  passed  the  net;  or 

(g)The  ball  in  play  touch  him  or  anything  that  he  wears  or  carries,  except  his  racket 
in  his  hand  or  hands;  or 

(h)He  throws  his  racket  at  and  hits  the  ball. 

RULE  19 

Player  Hinders  Opponent 

If  a  player  commits  any  act  either  deliberate  or  involuntary  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Umpire,  hinders  his  opponent  in  making  a  stroke,  the  Umpire  shall  in  the  first  case  award 
the  point  to  the  opponent,  and  in  the  second  case  order  the  point  to  be  replayed. 

RULE  20 
Ball  Falling  on  Line  -  Good 

A  ball  falling  on  a  line  is  regarded  as  falling  in  the  Court  bounded  by  that  line. 

RULE  21 

Ball  Touching  Permanent  Fixture 

If  the  ball  in  play  touch  a  permanent  fixture  (other  than  the  net,  posts,  cord  or  metal 
cable,  strap  or  band)  after  it  has  hit  the  ground,  the  player  who  struck  it  wins  the  point;  if 
before  it  hits  the  ground  his  opponent  wins  the  point. 
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RULE  22 


Good  Return 


It  is  a  good  return: 

(a)  If  the  ball  touch  the  net,  posts,  cord  or  metal  cable,  strap  or  band,  provided  that  it 
passes  over  any  of  them  and  hits  the  ground  within  the  Court;  or 

(b)If  the  ball,  served  or  returned,  hit  the  ground  within  the  proper  Court  and  rebound 
or  be  blown  back  over  the  net,  and  the  player  whose  turn  it  is  to  strike  reach  over 
the  net  and  play  the  ball,  provided  that  neither  he  nor  any  part  of  his  clothes  or 
racket  touch  the  net,  posts,  cord  or  metal  cable,  strap  or  band  or  the  ground  within 
his  opponent's  Court,  and  that  the  stroke  be  otherwise  good;  or 

(c)If  the  ball  be  returned  outside  the  post,  either  above  or  below  the  level  of  the  top  of 
the  net,  even  though  it  touch  the  post,  provided  that  it  hits  the  ground  within  the 
proper  Court;  or 

(d)If  a  player's  racket  pass  over  the  net  after  he  has  returned  the  ball,  provided  the 
ball  pass  the  net  before  being  played  and  be  properly  returned;  or 

(e)If  a  player  succeeded  in  returning  the  ball,  served  or  in  play,  which  strikes  a  ball 
lying  in  the  Court. 

Note  -  In  a  singles  match,  if,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  a  doubles  court  be  equipped 
with  singles  posts  for  the  purpose  of  a  singles  game,  then  the  doubles  posts  and  those  portions 
of  the  net,  cord  or  metal  cable  and  band  outside  such  singles  posts  shall  at  all  times  be  per- 
manent fixtures,  and  are  not  regarded  as  posts  or  parts  of  the  net  of  a  singles  game. 

A  return  that  passes  under  the  net  cord  between  the  singles  and  adjacent  doubles  post 
without  touching  either  net  cord,  net  or  doubles  post  and  falls  within  the  area  of  play,  is  a 
good  return. 

RULE  23 

Interference 

In  case  a  player  is  hindered  in  making  a  stroke  by  anything  not  within  his  control  ex- 
cept a  permanent  fixture  of  the  Court,  or  except  as  provided  for  in  Rule  19,  the  point  shall 
be  replayed. 

RULE  24 
The  Game 


If  a  player  wins  his  first  point,  the  score  is  called  15  for  that  player;  on  winning  his 
second  point,  the  score  is  called  30  for  that  player;  on  winning  his  third  point,  the  score  is 
called  40  for  that  player,  and  the  fourth  point  won  by  a  player  is  scored  game  for  that  player 
except  as  below: 

If  both  players  have  won  three  points,  the  score  is  called  deuce;  and  the  next  point  won 
by  a  player  is  called  advantage  for  that  player.    If  the  same  player  wins  the  next  point,  he 
wins  the  game;  if  the  other  player  wins  the  next  point  the  score  is  again  called  deuce;  and  so 
on,  until  a  player  wins  the  two  points  immediately  following  the  score  at  deuce,  when  the 
game  is  scored  for  that  player. 
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RULE  25 
The  Set 

A  player  (or  players)  who  first  wins  six  games  wins  a  set;  except  that  he  must  win  by 
a  margin  of  at  least  two  games  over  his  opponent  and  where  necessary  a  set  shall  be  extended 
until  this  margin  be  achieved. 

RULE  26 

When  Players  Change  Sides 

The  player  shall  change  sides  at  the  end  of  the  first,  third  and  every  subsequent  al- 
ternate game  of  each  set,  and  at  the  end  of  each  set  unless  the  total  number  of  games  in  such 
set  be  even,  in  which  case  the  change  is  not  made  until  the  end  of  the  first  game  of  the  next 
set. 

RULE  27 
Maximum  Number  of  Sets 

The  maximum  number  of  sets  in  a  match  shall  be  5,  or,  where  women  take  part,  3. 

RULE  28 

Rules  Apply  to  Both  Sexes 

Except  where  otherwise  stated,  every  reference  in  these  Rules  to  the  masculine  in- 
cludes the  feminine  gender. 

RULE  29 

Decisions  of  Umpire  and  Referee 

In  matches  where  an  Umpire  is  appointed,  his  decision  shall  be  final;  but  where  a 
Referee  is  appointed,  an  appeal  shall  lie  to  him  from  the  decision  of  an  Umpire  on  a  question 
of  law,  and  in  all  such  cases  the  decision  of  the  Referee  shall  be  finaL 

The  Referee,  in  his  discretion,  may  at  any  time  postpone  a  match  on  account  of  dark- 
ness or  the  condition  of  the  ground  or  the  weather.    In  any  case  of  postponement  the  previous 
score  and  previous  occupancy  of  Courts  shall  hold  good,  unless  the  Referee  and  the  players 
unanimously  agree  otherwise. 

RULE  30 

Play  shall  be  continuous  from  the  first  service  till  the  match  be  concluded;  provided 
that  after  the  third  set,  or  when  women  take  part,  the  second  set,  either  player  is  entitled  to 
a  rest,  which  shall  not  exceed  10  minutes,  or  in  countries  situated  between  Latitude  15 
degrees  North  and  Latitude  15  degrees  South,  45  minutes*,  and  provided  further  that  when 
necessitated  by  circumstances  not  within  the  control  of  the  players,  the  Umpire  may  suspend 
play  for  such  a  period  as  he  may  consider  necessary.    If  play  be  suspended  and  be  not  re- 
sumed until  a  later  day  the  rest  may  be  taken  only  after  the  third  set  (or  when  women  take 
part  the  second  set)  of  play  on  such  later  day,  completion  of  an  unfinished  set  being  counted 


*Note   -  Any  Nation  is  at  liberty  to  modify  the  first  provision  of  Rule  30,  or  omit  it  from  its   regulations  governing 
tournaments,  matches  or  competitions  held  in  its  own  country,  other  than  the  International  Lawn  Tennis  Cham- 
pionship (Davis  Cup). 
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as  one  set.     These  provisions  shall  be  strictly  construed,  and  play  shall  never  be  suspended, 
delayed  or  interfered  with  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  a  player  to  recover  his   strength  or 
his  wind,  or  to  receive  instruction  or  advice.     The  Umpire  shall  be  the   sole  judge  of  such 
suspension,  delay  or  interference,  and  after  giving  due  warning  he  may  disqualify  the  of- 
fender. 

EXPLANATION 

In  men's  events  there  is  no  rest  in  a  two  out  of  three  set  match,  but  in  a  three  out  of 
five  set  match,  a  ten-minute  rest  may  be  taken  only  after  the  third  set.    It  may  not  be  taken 
before  the  third  set  or  at  any  time  after  the  fourth  set  has  been  started.    It  must  be  taken 
after  the  third  set  or  not  at  all. 

In  women's  matches  a  rest  of  ten  minutes  may  be  taken  after  the  second  set  or  not  at 
all. 

All  matches  for  Juniors  shall  be  the  best  two  out  of  three  sets  with  no  rest.    In  the 
case  of  Tennis  Center  Championships  or  Inter  scholastic,  State  and  Sectional  Tournaments, 
equivalent  to  Tennis  Centers,  and  in  National  Junior  Championships  the  final  round  shall  be 
the  best  three  out  of  five  sets.    If  such  final  requires  more  than  three  sets  to  decide, 
THERE  MUST  BE  a  rest  of  ten  minutes  after  the  third  set. 

Matches  for  Boys  and  Girls   15-and-Under  shall  be  the  best  two  out  of  three  sets  and 
there  must  be  a  ten-minute  rest  after  the  second  set. 

The  United  States  Lawn  Tennis  Association  has  approved  a  modification  of  the  first 
provision  in  Rule  30  to  provide  that  after  the  second  set  in  tournaments  exclusively  for 
Seniors  and  in  tournaments  for  Fathers  and  Sons,  either  player  or  doubles  team  is  entitled 
to  a  rest  which  shall  not  exceed  ten  minutes. 

The  Players  must  be  back  on  the  court  ten  minutes  after  play  has  ceased. 

Should  a  player,  on  account  of  physical  unfitness  or  an  unavoidable  accident,  not 
within  his  control,  be  unable  to  continue  play,  he  must  be  defaulted. 

"Stalling"  is  one  of  the  hardest  things  to  deal  with.     The  rules  say  that  "play  shall  be 
continuous."    An  Umpire  should  determine  whether  the  "stalling"  is  deliberate  and  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  time.    If  he  decides  that  it  is,  he  should  warn  the  player  to  stop  his  un- 
fair practice;  if  this  does  not  end  it,  he  should  then  default  him. 

The  Umpire  has  the  power  to  suspend  a  match  for  such  period  as  he  may  think  nec- 
essary, if,  in  his  judgment,  the  play  is  interfered  with  by  circumstances  beyond  the  players' 
control.    Such  circumstances  might  be  the  passing  of  an  airplane,  moving  of  spectators  in 
the  stands,  etc. 

THE     DOUBLES     GAME 

RULE  31 

The  above  Rules  shall  apply  to  the  Doubles  Game  except  as  below. 

RULE  32 

Dimensions  of  Court 

For  the  Doubles  Game,  the  Court  shall  be  36  feet  in  width,  i.e.,  4  1/2  feet  wider  on 
each  side  than  the  Court  for  the  Singles  Game,  and  those  portions  of  the  singles  side-lines 
which  lie  between  the  two  service -lines  shall  be  called  the  service-side-lines.    In  other 
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respects,  the  Court  shall  be  similar  to  that  described  in  Rule  1,  but  the  portions  of  the 
singles  side-lines  between  the  base-line  and  service -line  on  each  side  of  the  net  may  be 
omitted  if  desired. 

RULE  33 

Order  of  Service 

The  order  of  serving  shall  be  decided  at  the  beginning  of  each  set  as  follows: 

The  pair  who  have  to  serve  in  the  first  game  of  each  set  shall  decide  which  partner 
shall  do  so  and  the  opposing  pair  shall  decide  similarly  for  the  second  game.     The  partner 
of  the  player  who  served  in  the  first  game  shall  serve  in  the  third;  the  partner  of  the  player 
who  served  in  the  second  game  shall  serve  in  the  fourth,  and  so  on  in  the  same  order  in  all 
;he  subsequent  games  of  a  set. 

RULE  34 

Order  of  Receiving 

The  order  of  receiving  the  service  shall  be  decided  at  the  beginning  of  each  set  as 
ollows: 

The  pair  who  have  to  receive  the  service  in  the  first  game  shall  decide  which  partner 
shall  receive  the  first  service,  and  that  partner  shall  continue  to  receive  the  first  service  in 
every  odd  game  throughout  that  set.     The  opposing  pair  shall  likewise  decide  which  partner 
shall  receive  the  first  service  in  the  second  game  and  that  partner  shall  continue  to  receive 
the  first  service  in  every  even  game  throughout  that  set.    Partners  shall  receive  the  service 
alternately  throughout  each  game. 

EXPLANATION  OF  RULE  34 

The  receiving  formation  of  a  doubles  team  may  not  be  changed  during  a  set;  only  at 
the  start  of  a  new  set.    Partners  must  receive  throughout  each  set  on  the  same  sides  of  the 
court  which  they  originally  select  when  the  set  begins.    The  first  Server  is  not  required  to 
receive  in  the  right  court;  he  may  select  either  side,  but  must  hold  this  to  the  end  of  the  set. 

RULE  35 

Service  Out  of  Turn 

If  a  partner  serve  out  of  his  turn,  the  partner  who  ought  to  have  served  shall  serve  as 
soon  as  the  mistake  is  discovered,  but  all  points  scored,  and  any  faults  served  before  such 
discovery,  shall  be  reckoned.    If  a  game  shall  have  been  completed  before  such  discovery, 
the  order  of  service  remains  as  altered. 

RULE  36 

Error  in  Order  of  Receiving 

If  during  a  game  the  order  of  receiving  the  service  is  changed  by  the  receivers  it 
shall  remain  as  altered  until  the  end  of  the  game  in  which  the  mistake  is  discovered,  but  the 
partners  shall  resume  their  original  order  of  receiving  in  the  next  game  of  that  set  in  which 
they  are  receivers  of  the  service. 
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RULE  37 

Ball  Touching  Server's  Partner  is  Fault 

The  service  is  a  fault  as  provided  for  by  Rule  9,  or  if  the  ball  served  touch  the 
Server's  partner  or  anything  he  wears  or  carries,  but  if  the  ball  served  touch  the  partner  of 
the  Receiver  or  anything  which  he  wears  or  carries,  not  being  a  let  under  Rule  13  (a),  be- 
fore it  hits  the  ground,  the  Server  wins  the  point. 

RULE  38 

Ball  Struck  Alternately 

The  ball  shall  be  struck  alternately  by  one  or  other  player  of  the  opposing  pairs,  and 
if  a  player  touches  the  ball  in  play  with  his  racket  in  contravention  of  this  Rule,  his  oppo- 
nents win  the  point. 
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Active  waiting  position,  22 
All  England  Croquet  Club,  4 
American  Film  Services,  Inc.,  85 
American  Twist  Serve,  62 
Athletic  Institute,  slide  films,  85 

B 

Backhand  drive,  28  (see  each  stroke) 

class  organization,  31 

footwork,  29 

grip,  28 

purpose,  28 
Backboard,  67 

Cooke,  Sarah  Palfrey,  66-77 

Diagram,  6b 

games,  67-68 

tennis,  14 

test,  14 

progressive  steps  in,  67 

Randle,  Dorothy,  67 
Backhand,  28 

analysis  chart,  26 

completion,  29 

Eastern  grip,  28 

incorrect,  32 

errors  in,  31 

drive,  28 

follow -through,  3  0 

lead-up  games,  31-35,  42-45 

learning  progression,  31 

position  for,  29 

rally  test,  26 

stages  for  teaching  of,  23 

stance,  footwork,  swing,  29 

volley,  49 
Backstops,  79  (see  rules) 
Bagnall-Wild  system,  68 
Balls,  78  (see  rules) 
Ball  boys,  duties  of,  76 
Beginners,  strategy,  63 
Bibliography,  83 
Bourquardez,  Virginia,  83 
British  Army  Officers,  4 
Browne,  Mary  K.,  83 


Budge,  J.  Donald,  83,  85 
Bye  or  Byes,  68-69 


Chop,  60 

Chop  volley,  47,  48 

Class  presentation,  10-14 

demonstration,   10 

devices,   1 1 

groupings,   11 

group  organization,  10 
Coach,  24,  25,  41 
Coaching  units,  24  (under  each  stroke) 

organization,  24 

position  of,  24 

serve,  41 
Combe,  D.C.,  83 
Competencies,  8 
Competition,  different  levels,  2 
Connolly,  Maureen,  83 
Contributions  to  educational  process,  3 

emotional,  6 

historical,  3-5 

mental,  6 

physical,  3 

social,  7 

treatise  on  tennis  1555,    3 

Wingfield's   rules,  3 
Cooke,  Sarah  Palfrey,  66,  83 

"Winning  Tennis",  83 

national  singles  champion,  66 
Court,  surfaces,  78-79 

equipment,  83 

dimensions,  4  (see   rules) 
Cover,  78 

D 

Davis,  Dwight,  5 

competition,  5 

Cup  1900,  5 
Demonstration,  10,  16 

(see  separate  strokes) 

(see  photos  and  diagrams) 
Diagrams  (see  sheet  of) 
Distributor,  Instructional  Tennis  Film,  86 
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Drawing  for  tournaments,  68-74 
Driver,  Helen,  83 
Drives,  accuracy,  59 
Drop  shop,  61 


Education,  contributions  to,  5 
Emotional  development  contributions  to,  6 
Equipment  and  facilities,  77 
Etiquette,  74 

after  the  match,  75 

as  a  ball  boy,  76 

as  a  linesman,  76 

as  a  net  umpire,  76 

as  an  umpire,  75-76 

as  a  spectator,  75 

before  the  match,  74 

costume,  74 

during  the  match,  74-75 
Evaluating  student  progress,  13-14 

(see  form  analysis  chart) 

(see  separate  strokes) 

tennis  clinics,  80 

strategy,  63 


Factors,  basic  to  court  groupings,  10-11 
Facilities  and  Equipment,  77 
Fifteen  points,  3 
Film  strips,  12 

U.S.L.T.A.,  85 
Finger,  Bernice,  v 
Flat  serve,  39,  62 

margin  of  safety,  37 
Forehand  drive,  15 

class  organization  and  formation,    18-20, 
23-26 

cues,  23 

first  stroke,  15 

form  analysis  chart,  26 

fundamentals,  16 

grips,   15 
errors  in,   18,  21 

lead-up  games,  33,  35,  42-45 

purpose,  15 

teacher  objectives,   15 

stance,  footwork  and  swing,  18,   21,  22 

summary  group  organization,  23 
Forehand,  frontispiece, 

advanced  lead-upgame,  34 

correct-incorrect,  21 


Eastern,  17 

elementary  lead-up  game,  34 
knee-high,  19 
lob,  54 

the  follow-through,  18,  20,  21 
shoulder-high,  19 
volley,  49 
Western,  17 
Form  analysis  chart,  26 


General  strategy,  63 
Grips,  16 

continental,   16,  37,  47 

Eastern  backhand,  28 

Eastern  forehand,  16,   17,  20 

Western,  16,   17,  18 
Group  instructional,   1 

advantages  in,  2 

definition,  1 

interaction,  2 
Group  organization  for  practice,  10-14,  23 

(see  separate  strokes) 

H 

Hageman,  H.W.,  83 
Half-volley,  61,  62 
Heilman,  Charles,  83 
Hewitt,  Jack  E.,  83 
History,  3 

"LaVille  de  Tennis,"' 3 

"Tenez,"  3 

tennis  rackets,  3 
History,  tennis,  3 
Holden,  Dr.  B.S.,  v 


Intercollegiate  Lawn  Tennis 

Association,  organization,  5 
International  Lawn  Tennis 

foot  fault,  39 
Instructional  Tennis  Film,  86 
Instructor,  8 

abilities  of,  8 

attitude,  9 

competencies  of,  8 

evaluation,   13 

grading,  14 

methods,  8 

qualifications,  8 
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skills,  9 

specific  knowledge,  9 


Jackson,  Dorothy,  v 
Jacobs,  Helen  Hull,  83 
Jacobs,  William  P.,  80,  83 
"jeu  de  paume,"  3 


K 


Knowledge  tests 

Hewitt,  83 
Kohler,  Dr.  Theodore,  v 


Lead-up  games,  66 

(see  under  various   strokes) 
LeFevre,  Dick,  v 

John, 
Lesson  planning,  8-14 

(see  separate  strokes) 
Lewis,  Clifford,  v 
Linesmen,  duties  of,  76 
Lob,  53 

accuracy,  59 

analysis  chart,  26 

class  organization  for  practice,  54,  55,  56 

defensive,  54 

errors  in,  56 

forehand,  54 

grip,  stance,  footwork  &  stroke,  53 

lead-up  games,  56,  57,  58,  59 

objectives,  53 

offensive,  54 

practicing  techniques,   55 

purpose,  53 

"put  it  away  for  a  winner,"  53 

"telegraphing,"  53 
Love,  3 

L'oeuf,  3 
Low  cost  material,  84 

M 

Marble,  Alice,  83 

Material,  84 

Mechanical  aids,  11-12,  77-79,  83,  84 

Mental  development,  6 

contributions  to,  6 
Methods,  1,  8-9,  10-14 

(see  under  each  stroke) 


N 

Need,  for  qualified  instructors,   1,  8 
Net,  77,  88 

(See  rules) 
Net,  position,  65,  89,  90 

(see  rules) 
Net  umpires,  duties  of,  76 


0 


Outerb ridge,  Mary,  4 
Overhead  smash,  60 


Physical  development 

contributions,  5 

regular  participation,  6 
Posts,  79 

(see  rules) 
Press,  78 
Professional  Lawn  Tennis  Association 

clinic,  80 
Programs,  games  tournaments,  66 

clinic,  80 

class,  10 

strategy,  63 
Purists,  3 
Purpose,   1 

R 

Racket,  77 

Randle,  Dorothy,  v 

backboard  practice,  67 
film  demonstration,  86 
instructional  tennis  film,  86 

Robinson,  W.T.,  83 

Rules,  official,  87-97 


Scott,  M.  Gladys,  84 
Secondary  schools, 

first  inter-school  championship,  5 
Seeded  or  Seeding,  69 
Serano,  Robot,  12 
Serve,  36 

analysis  chart,  26 

ball  toss,  37,  38 

class  organization,  40,41 

coaching  units,  41 

difficult  stroke,  36 

errors  in,  42 
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INDEX 


flat,  37 

footwork,  37,  38 

going  up  after,  39,  40 

grip,  36,  37 

lead-up,  42-45 

objectives,  36 

purpose  of,  36 

slice,  39 

spin,  37,  39 

stance,  37,  38 

starting  position,  38 

swing,  37,  38 

techniques,  40-42 
Skills,  8-14,   15,  28,  36,  46,  53,  60 

(See  separate  strokes,  strategy) 
Slice  the,  39,  61 

serve,  39 
Snell,  Catherine,  84 
Social  development 

all  ages,  7 

contributions  to,  7 

early  in  life,  7 

high  carry-over,  7 
Spin  serve 

margin  of  safety,  37 
Sports  Film  Guide,  The,  85 
Sports  Illustrated,  84 
Sports  Teaching  Aids,  The,  85 
Staten  Island  Cricket  and  Baseball  Club,  4 
Still  pictures,  12 
Stop  volley,  61 
Stow,  Tom,  83 

stroke  developer,  12 
Strategy, 

doubles  play,  65 

elimination,  64 

general,  63 

lob,  65 

serve,  64 

strokes,  64 

volley,  64,  65 
Strings,  77-78 
Strokes,  (See  separate  strokes) 

additional,  60-62 

form  analysis  chart,  26 

strategy,  64,  65 

waiting  position  for  all,  22 
Student  progress 

diagram  6a  (see) 

rating  scale  of,  13 

skills  and  fundamentals,   13,   14 

ways  and  means  of,  13 


Tennis 

Battoirs,  3 

democratic ,  6 

in  education,  3 

interdictions  against,  3 

knowledge  tests,   14,  84 

strategy  of,  63 

U.S.  first  court,  4 
Tennis -Badminton  Guide,  84 
Tennis  clinic,  80 

facilities,  81 

method  of  instruction,  81 

purpose,  80 

teachers',  81-82 
Tennis  films,  85 
Tennis  in  education,  3 
Tennis  knowledge  test,  14,  84 
Tenny,  Florence,  v 

film  demonstration,  86 
The  Teaching  Film  Custodians,  Inc.,  86 
Theodore  N.  Rogers  Productions,  86 
Tilden,  William  T.,  83,  85 
Tournaments,  66 

bridge,  71-72 

consolation,  71 

double  elimination,  70 

elimination,  68-70 

ladder,  71 

round  robin,  73-74 

u 

Umpires,  duties  of,  75 
U.S.L.T.A.,  v,  88 

tournaments,  68 

clinics,  80 

films,  85 

low  cost  materials,  84 

"50  years  in  ...",  83 

rating,  74 


Varner,  Margaret,  84 
Visual  Aids,  11-12,  10-11 
(See  diagrams) 
(See  photographs) 
Films,  85 
Volley 

analysis  chart,  26 
basic  class  unit,  48 


INDEX 
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backhand,  49 

back  spin,  47 

chop,  47,  48 

class  organization,  48,  50 

easy  stroke  to  learn,  46 

errors  in,   50 

forehand,  49 

grip,  47 

half,  62 

lead-up  games,  51,  52,  57,  59 

objectives  of,  46 

purpose  of,  46 

stance,  footwork  and  stroke,  47-48 

when  to  use,  46 


w 


Watson,  Ethel,  v 

Whitman,  Malcolm  D.,  83 

Wightman,  Hazel  Hotchkiss,  5 

Wimbledon,  34 

Wingfield,  Major  Walter  C,  3 

"father"  of,  3 

popularity  of  game,  4 

six  rules,  3 
Winning 

through  opponent's  errors,  63 

strategy,  63 
World  tennis,  84 
Women's  National  Official  Rating  Committee 

rating,  74 
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